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A VISIT PKOM SANTA CLAUS. 

ST CLENSBT 0. MOOSE. XX. P. 

*Tir88 the sight before Christmas, when all through 
the house 

Not a creitnre was stirriog, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney wfih. car e. 
In hopes that Bt Nicholas soon would be there; 

The children were nestled all suug in their beds. 

While visions of Bugar-plomsdauced in their beads; 
And Mamma in her 'kei chief, and 1 in my cap. 

Had just settled onrbrains for along winter’s nap; 
When ont on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see wbat was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash. 

Tore open the shutters and threw np the sash— 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
' Gave the lustre of midday to objects below. 

When what to my wondering eyes should appear. 

But a mmiature sleigh and eight tiny rein deer. 

With a little old dri?er, so lively and quick, 

X knew in a moment it must be Bt. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles bis coursers they came. 

And he wLisUed, and Bhoated.and called them by name; 
‘‘Now, Daeher! now,DancerI now,/Vancer and Vixenl 
On. Comet I on, Cupid! on, Dunder and Blitoen! 

To the top of the porch I to the top of the wall 
Now dash away t dash away I dash away all P* 

8 dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly 
When they meet with an obstacle mount to the sky. 

So np to the house-top the coarsen they flew. 

With the sleigh full of Toys, and St. Nicholas too. 

And then In a twinkling 1 beard on the rool^ 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof— 

As I drew in my head, and was tnrning around, 

Down the chimney St Nicholas came with a bound. 

Be was dressed all ia fur from hU head to bis loot. 

And his clotbeswere all tarnUhed with ashes and soot; 
A bundle of Toys he had dung on his back. 

And he looked like a peddler just opening bis pack; 

His eyes bow they twinkled I bis dimples now merry! 
HU cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cheity I 
IIU droll little mouth was drawn np like a bow. 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow; 
The stump of a pipe he held fast in his teeth. 

And the smoke it encircled bis bead like a wreath; 

He had a broud face and a little roond belly, 

That shook when he langhed likeabowlfoU of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elL 
And 1 laughed when 1 saw him in spite of myself; 

A wink of his eye and a twist of Ms head, 

Boon mr.de me to know 1 had nothing to dread; 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 

And dlied all the stockings; then tnmed with a jerk, 
And laying his Anger aaiUe of his nose. 

Ana giving a n. d, up the chimney he.rose; 

He sprang to his sleigh, to bis team gave a whistle. 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle; 

1 heard^bim exclaim, ere be drove ont of sight, 

* Merry Chriitmas to all. and to all a good night r* 


THE WE3 OF MPE. 

BY MISS I0O6S. 

A thousand busy fingers * 

Day and night 

Weave a wondrous web of mingled 
Shade and light.— 

O the glory of Its b^uty. 

As ii 8 wiftiy fo unrolled! 

O the shining of its silver threads. 
The flashing of ltd goldl 
The devices quaint and rare. 

Which the flickering and the gleaming 
Of its mystic tissue bear! 

Bright as the dew 
To the lily cup given— 

Soft as the blue 
Of the sudsummer bevaea 


Slowly—slowly—Blcwly— 

The flowing gold grows dim, 

And busy fingers silently instead 
Weave in the darkness of a sable thread,— 
The early splendor waxeth cold and dead, 

As when at vesper hour 
A cry of human woe shall overpower 
Thejubilate of a choral hymn. 

For the child asleep on its mother’s breast 
Is tbe marvelous web begun; 

When the daisies bloom on the old man’s grave, 
Tbe web ofiife is done. 

Bendicg from Heaven, 

Joying and grieving, 

Angels watch over 
The web in its weaving. 

O tried and true. 

How shall the garment be wrought for you. 

That your souls may stand 
Crow'ned and ezaUant, at God’s right hand? 
No richer gem in the diadem 
Encircling the monarch's brow appears 
Than the priceless pearls of a mothers tears; 

For a charm against the tempter’s snares. 

Weave la the gold of a mother’s prayers. 

Tinsel of falsehood 
GlUtes there never; 

Trnth alone dureth 
Forever and ever. / 

Weave In the MiTghi c? a woman’s heart 
The strength of a hero’s sonl— 

So shall your garments be silken soft 
When you reach the distant goal. 

But strong as the knights o! long agone, * 

When they went forth to fight with their armor on, 
O dearly loved. 

When the day is done. 

May the angels rejoice 
In a victory won*; 

And your robes be ffee from travel-stain. 

Washed in tfie blood of the Lamb ths^wsA slain. * 


NEW TEAR HVMN. 

ST XXM£S SICK. 

Thanks to our Heavenly Father I 
Tbe angels tune his praise! 

He will permit bis children 
Their humbler song to raise. 

Thanks to our Heavenly Father, 

Whose lore snstains ns here. 

And spares us yet to welcome 
Another happy year! 

For all the years departed. 

For all the years to come, 

For an the thousaud blessings 
That crown our happy home; 

For all oar loving kindred. 

For all the friends we claim. 

We thank our Heavenly Father, 

And bless His holy name! 

--- 

[For the Guide.] 

THE DEAF AND DUMB GHOST. 

Not long ago, just at this.'season of the year I 
was travelling in Southwestern Virginia, and 
stopped for the night at a country inn called 
the White Hart, kept by an Englishman, who 
had given this name to his house in memory 
of one he used to keep some twenty years ago, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Though a lonely place, enbosomed in the 
mountains, I found it, contrary to my expect¬ 
ations, filled with guests. Some business con¬ 
nected with the location of a new road had 
called together what was qnite a party of 
country gentlemen from several adjoining 
counties, who were to pass the night at the 
White Hart. 

Whatever of social ice could exist there was 
soon melted away by the immense old fashion¬ 
ed wood fire that roared and crackled in an 
equally immense and old-fashioned Virginia 
fireplace; and we soon became very sociable, in 
the jolly old Virginia fashion; while on the 
chimney the head of a mighty deer, who had, 
long years before, fallen on that very spot un¬ 
der the unerring aim of one of the earliest col¬ 
onists of Kentucky, on his way to that “Dark 
and bloody ground.” smiled benignantly upon 
us from under its wealth of towering antlers. 
There was a long December evening before ns, 
and nothing but talk with which to while it 
away. The wind was whistling mournfully 
through the woods outside, and as was natural 
under such circumstances, the conversation 
soon turned upon the supematuraL Several 
ghost stories, declared by the narrators to be 
genuine statements of actual occurrences, were 
contributed to the general stock by those pres- 
sent. In particular, one gentleman toid us of 
a curious thing, which he assured ns had hap¬ 
pened in the State of Kentucky not long since, 
he himself being personally cognizant of the 
facts. 

An old gentleman on his death bed, had had 
a will prepared, the chief object of which was 


to emancipate his slaves. As he was very l"w 
and very feeble, it was thought best to have 
the will all ready, with the names of the wit¬ 
nesses and everything, before they brought 
it to him to receive his own signature. All 
this having been done, the will was taken to 
the bedside of the testator. It was placed 
beforetim, and the pen was put into hts hand; 
but before it touched the paper, he was seized 
with a sudden and violent spasm, and died 
almost immediately, with the pen stilL in his 
hand. 

The unsigned will being of no legal va} le, 
the property of the intestate was to be divid¬ 
ed among the heirs at law, ofwhom tfaespeafc- 
er was one, A meeting of the heirs was held 
for the final arrangement of affairs. An unu¬ 
sual degree of seriousness pervaded this as¬ 
sembly, and each one'was astonished to see 
his neighbor with such an air of solemnity 
about him. . . 

This eventually led to a mutual comparing 
of notes atpong them, the result of which 
was tbe discovery thateach tnan and^woman 
of the -party had ^en what he or she had 
supposed to be the appanlioh of their dec^s—j 
ed relative, since his decease. Some tried to 
shake off the impression, but tried in vain 
The narrator had twice seen yrhat he firmly 
believed to be the disembodied spirit of Ids 
veneradle kinsman. He had addressed it, 
but received no answer. It gazed on him 
with a sad/re^e£fu1 lool^ Tiua flieiir diSLp 
peared. 

This-gentleman refused <i07 accept his shire, 
of the negroes.' He firmly believed they 
would be happier with him than if left to them¬ 
selves; but he was equally convinced thaF 
that'the old gentleman had wished it other-' 
wise, and those wishes he would on no ac¬ 
count disregard. Some of his co-heira were 
inclined to take the same course, boPwould 
not do so unless all the others would concur. 

Meanwhile some reference was made to the 
unsigned will, and one of the company ex¬ 
pressed a* desire to see it. It was in the pos¬ 
session of the nephew of the deceased, who 
now occupied the house, and had been locked'I 
up in a desk ever since it was taken from the 
fingers of the corpse. The nephew unlocked 
the desk, took out the parchment, and unrolled 
it, and was about to hand it to the person who 
desired to look at it, when Le suddenly turn¬ 
ed pale, staggered, and seemed almost ready 
to faint. Greatly astonished, the others in¬ 
quired what was the matter. He appeared 
to be incapable of speaking, but pointed with 
a trembling finger to the bottom of the instm- 
ment, where stood the well-known signature 
of the deceased, as it would have been written 
by his own hand if he had lived a few min¬ 
utes longer. 

Who did write it ? To this day that ques¬ 
tion remains unanswered. All admitted it to 
be a perfect/acs/mifeof theoldman’s writing, 
which was very peculiar, and very hard to 
counterfeit. And then nobody had any mo¬ 
tive for counterfeiting it. The interest of all 
concerned lay in a'diametrically opposite di¬ 
rect ion. And besides nobody had had access 
to the will but the nephew himself, who 
would have been the chief loser by it, and 
who, moreover, had never touched'it'since 
his uncle's death, and had never parted with 
the key for a single instant. 

The final result, according to onr informant, 
was, that the will so strangely signed, was 
treated precisely as if it had been completed 
by the living testator, according to hig orig¬ 
inal purpose. The negroes were set free, and 
every provision of the will was entirely com¬ 
plied with, as if it had been admitted to pro¬ 
bate, and fortified by every official recognition. 

When this tale was ended, “Do you know,” 
said one of our company, “that this house, in 
which we are telling these stories, is itself the 
scene of such a legend i 

Most of the company replied in the nega¬ 
tive, and begged to know ail about it. 

“ If I am not mistaken,” he continned, “the 
house known as the ‘White Hart’ has for years 
had the reputation of b«ng haunted. But 
the landlord can doubtless tell you more about 
it than I can.” 

The landlord 'was immediatelj call^ for. 


but it i^peared that he had gone to bed, and 
the young man who officiated as his assistant, 
being a new comer, could give us no inform¬ 
ation on the subject. The gentleman who 
broached the subject was therefore requested 
to'Iet lis have the benefit of such information 
as he possessed. 

■'-“Well,” said he, “all I know is, that there 
used to be a story of a ghost -with a bloody 
ivii/e, haunting these premises. The house, 
as I have often heard from my father and oth¬ 
er old people, was built long ago by an Eng¬ 
lishman, who' came and purchased a tract of 
land here, when there was no settlement 
within . many miles of the place. It was 
thought strange that he should choose to live 
in such a wild, lonely spot, for he was a man 
of wealth and education, and had, moreover, 
a young, lively, intelligent, and very pretty 
wife, and was-in.every, respect apparently the 
last person who would voluntarily select such 
a place to Jive in.- 

“Four or five years elapsed before this mys- 
tetY was solved^ At the end of that period, 
the'brother of the man appeared, and claimed 
.^e-wqman as his wife, who had eloped with 
her paramo'ur, a rh'ort time after hermarriage. 
"^e injured husband bad been five .yeara-u; 
thmr track, - and had at last traced them to 
this spot, in spite of aU their efforts to cclnceal 
themselves. He had followed them with un¬ 
tiring energy, spending all his time and most 
A bis money in the pursuit. 

“The upshot of the matter was a terrible 
straggle for life between the two brothers, 
which resulted in the death of the husband. 
He was stabbed to the heart with a large 
butcher’s knife, and, with the .energy of dy¬ 
ing hate and despair, pulled it out of the 
wound himself, held it up all dripping with 
hi^ blood before the eyes of his murderer, 
and swore thkl his ghost should haunt him and 
bis faithless wife, till the last hour of their 
lives. 

“The bouse was abandoned the same night, 
and what became of the guilty pair no one 
ever knew. It is said, however, that the 
house was for a long time haunted by the 
ghost of the murdered husband, with tbe j 
bloody knife in his hand ; and it may be to 
this day, for aught I know to the contrary. 
It is a very old story, however, and it is quite 
possible that no one in the neighborhood has 
ever heard the legend of the ghost with the 
bloody knife.” 

With such marvelous recitals the long win¬ 
ter evening was whiled away, till the great 
old-fashioned box clock in the cornerannounc- 
ed that it was time for our heads to be repos¬ 
ing on their pillows, when we dispersed to 
our sleeping places in various parts of the 
rambling old edifice. For a country tavern, 
the house was a large one, but there were 
guests enough present to tax its utmost pow¬ 
ers of accommodation, and I was put in a 
small garret room by myselfi 

I do not know how the others felt, bat a 
strict regard for truth obliges me to confess, 
that I did not sleep that night as calmly and 
quietly as I usually do. Confused ideas of 
the various spectres we had talked about flit¬ 
ted before my mind’s eye, and seemed to ex¬ 
ecute a ghostly dance around my bed. 

This was the first time I had ever slept in 
a “haunted house," and though, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, such a thing would not 
have disturbed my equanimity in the least, 
in this particular instance the ghost with the 
bloody knife would intrude itself among the 
confused reminiscences of our evening’s con¬ 
versation, with a persistency that at length 
made roe ffiirly angry with the gentleman who 
had related its legend, for exciting such 
thoughts in my mind. Of all onr ghost-talk 
this alone stuck by me to the last waking 
moment; and I believe that I could see the 
bloody blade, and even count the red drop* 
that fell from it, afterl had actually begun to 
snore; and even in my dreams it kept its 
place in my imagination. 

How long I may have slept I know not, 
but something suddenly awakened me. Tbe 
first thing I was conscious of noticing was a 
heavy footfall upon the floor. My chamber 
was at the te^ of the house, and thisnoctom- 


al wanderer might be directing his steps to 
any of the rooms below me, or he might come 
all the way up to me. 'Which would he do ? 
And what could be the reason of his being 
abroad at such an unreasonable hour ? 

There was nothing in the mere fact of any 
particular importance, but the peculiar state 
of my nerves caused my heart to throb with 
accelerated velocity at each succeding step; 
and still the night-wanderer drew near, with¬ 
out a pause in his resounding tread, slow, 
heavy and monotonous. I hoped ev'ery mo¬ 
ment it would stop at some one of the doors 
below me; but no, it still came on, on, on, 
seeming to my excited imagination a type of 
the restless march of Fate, tramping ruthless¬ 
ly and recklessly over everything in its way, 
and bidding defiance to the very gods them¬ 
selves, who were poweiless to arrest it, or 
even to turn it aside. Never certainly had 
anything so intrinsically insignificant made so 
powerful an impression upon me; and if I had 
known the heavy-footed stranger to be an 
emissary dispatched to assassinate me, I could 
hardly have been more horrified at his ap¬ 
proach; I had no distinct idea at that time 
of its being anything supernatural. The 
leayyjT^ping was not the gait of a ghost, 
surely. I ioeTely-.Celt-the,■weight of some 
nameless horror—^I knew not wbaT.“'““’—_ 

Nearer and nearer, and more and more 
distinct, the footfalls came, till every other 
door ' was past, and mine alone remained. 
The visit must be designed for me, if for any 
one. Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! I heard 
the creaking of the garret stairs; I heard the 
step grow louder and louder, as it reached the 
platform immediately in front of my door, and 
then I saw a light shining through the cracks. 
I remembered with a shudder that the door 
had no fastening. The heavy step came 
straight on, paused a moment, and then the 
door flew wide open. 

A tall figure, robed in white, with a lantern 
in its hand, stalked into the room, and up to 
the side of my bed, with the same slow, 
heavy tread. Its lack-lustre eyes were wide 
open, and stared fixedly at me as it approach¬ 
ed. Standing within a yard or two of the 
bed, it then drew from beneath the folds of 
its robe, a long, glittering kni/e, raised it 
slo'wly and deliberately, and passed it twice 
across its own throat, and then wheeled about 
and left tbe room. 'With the same heavy, 
monotonous tramp, and the same deliberate 
pace, it descended the stairs, and the noise of 
the ponderous footfalls gradually died away 
in the distance. 

A cold sweat covered me from bead to foot. 
More than once I had felt a strong temptation 
to cry out and alarm the house; but a sense 
of shame restrained me. Now, however, I 
breathed more easily. The horrid thing was 
gone, and I most devoutly hoped and trusted 
that it would return no more. 

But ray hope was a fallacious one. All was 
quiet for some time—for an hour perhaps— 
and I had after a while succeeded in compos¬ 
ing myself to sleep, when the same heavy 
again struck my ear. On it came, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, precisely as before. I had said, 
in fact, I had boasted to myself, that if it did 
return, I would keep cool and examine the 
thing closely and deliberately. It might per¬ 
haps be all a trick of my fellow-lodgers, who 
had observed my perturbation during the re¬ 
cital of the ghost stories. If so, I would turn 
the tables upon them effectually. That I was 
determined upon. 

But with the echo of the first resounding 
steps I felt all my boasted calmness pass¬ 
ing away. I do not think my body shivered, 
burned, and perspired, or my teeth chattered 
and clattered qnite as much as before; but I 
was badly scared, nevertheless. Like tbe man 
who “ caught a Tartar,” I was a good deal 
more concerned abontwhatit ■would do to 
me than about what I should do to it. Though 
I kept saying to myself that I did not believe 
it to be a ghost, I felt disagreeably conscious 
that I was telling a fib all the time. On it 
came, with the same slow, measured steps, 
the intervals between which I might readily 
have reckoned by the fond throbbings of my 
own heart. It approached my chamber, at 


before, the the door flew open, as before, and 
in the blast of cold air that riisbed in, ] 
thought I could snuff the odors of the charnel- 
house. 

The same tall figure again advanced, and 
stood by my bedside, as before. 'With a tre¬ 
mendous efibrt I summoned up courage 
enough to address it, and without precisely 
admitting the ghosthood of the thing, I de¬ 
manded in a voice stern in purpose but trem¬ 
ulous in fact, “what it wanted with me?' 

The horrid creature made no reply, but con¬ 
tinued to gaze intently upon me with its 
glassy eyes, while it nodded once or twice, 
and then produced the knife again, and drew 
it across its throat. I returned its stare with 
interest, but it was a.s much as I could do to 
suppress a shriek of horror, when I observed 
that the knife, which before had been clean 
and bright, was now dripping with blood t 
With another solemn and emphatic nod, the 
tall figure wheeled about and stalked to the 
door, and disappeared; its heavy tread, how¬ 
ever, still marking its course till it gradually 
died away in the distance. 

Anymore sleep that night was out of the 
question; nor was there much time for it, as the 
first gray light of dawn was already visible. 
As soon as it was far enough advanced to en¬ 
able me to see how to dress, I rose, put on 
my clothes, and descended. theJStairs. Aftei 
taking a turn or two in the open I'me( 
^e landlord, who, judging from appearance 
I supposed to have just left his bed. 

“ morning, sir,” said he, “I am afraid 
you have not rested welV You look as pale 

as if you had seen a ghost” 

“Maybe I have. You have such an article 
here I am told.” 

“Aghost?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I never heard of it, if there is.” 

“ Isn’t there a story about a ghost with a 
bloody knife baunring these premises?” 

“No sir.” 

“Are you sure?” 

‘ Yes, I am quite sure. There is such s 
story, but it is not about this place. It be¬ 
longed to another public house, about twelve 
miles further up the valley.” 

“ What is that house called?” 

“ The ‘White Horse.’ ” 

“ And this is the •'VYhite Hart?' ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then my informant mnst have made a mis¬ 
take-deceived, probably, by the similiarity oi 
the names. But, be that as it may, I saw 
^mething—a figure all in white-in my room 
last night, which looked more like a ghost than 
anything I ever saw before. And it had a 
bloody knife in its hand.” 

“ The mischief you did? The ghost must 
have made a mistake, and got into the wrong 
house. But you couldn’t have seen much ol 
it in so dark a night.” 

Ithad aIanterD,and—great heaven! Thert 
it is nowl” 

It was the same identical figure stalking 
slowly past u.s, with tbe same slow, heavy 
tread, and the same knife in its hand. It 
wore a long white shirt, over a pair of white 
pantaloons; but it had no lantern this time. 

Mine host” turned in the direction ia which 
I pointed, and as soon as he caught sigh* '1 
the ghost, began to laugh so hCKrtilv, tiiat - * 
shook his fat sides and ver,' 
dominal rotundity “like a t rvi-fu.; of 

“I see how itis,” said h.v; seo’i a-t'r':• 
cachinnatory convulsion ht'l Nibs h'd s!;':,- 
ciently to enable him to sp. A' inteiJ:: biy - 
the ghost was a flesh and hlciwl ewe, sad 
of the most substantial, D;toh-bu';U 
scription, too. You might have gi;c-sie'i tiu-; 
much, I should thi.ck, from his style -if wal'i.- 
ing. I heard him myself, buti west to 'is.=p 
again in a minute or two aflerwardi.' 

“But who is he?—and why did 
stalkingup to my chamber, ia that ex;* 1 ; -r-li- 
nary fashion ?” 

" I am very sorry that ke disturbed yos. 
But it was all a mistake. He is a poor deaf 
and dumb fellow, w’ao goes 'oy the caoe of 
‘ Dutch Billy.’ 1 bad employed iiia to cotne 
and help sskilihog^ He kvery tsdustrxas, 





The llaliaudet Cruide and Beaf Mutes’ Companion. 


rind no doubt iiaJ Lis firo Eiade, and several 
Logs killed lieforo daybreak. Jly overseer 
usually sleeps in tbe g-arrel-rooni wliich you 
oecupied, and T l;ad tol<I Billy to go up and 
wake Lim when lie was ready to couimenc-e 
operations. That was before you came, end 
I forgot to tell him afterwards that the over- 
.»ecT had gone to his niotherks to sleep. So 
Billy mistook his man, and called you in 
his place. I doa't think he ever saw the 
overseer. At all events, he knows him very 
intpcrfectly, if at all. Deaf and dumb as he 
is, he made the gesture with the knife to ex¬ 
plain his eitand; and finding that hisfirst visit 
was unsucce.ssftil, he tr.ade a second one, and 
look wdth him, no doubt, the bloody knife 
with Tv'hich he had been sticking the hogs, 
ns proof that the work had already begun, 
and the overseer’s presence tvas desirable.” 

I accepted the landlord’s explanation, and 
declined his invitation to stay for breakfast, 
iiaving no wish to be present when my noc¬ 
turnal adventure should be served rjp along 
with the coffee. 


some nom de plume: throw our paste-pot at 
the head of some impudent correspondent and 
our scissors at our “d—1,” and forthwith “*0 
n For a free Qgiit” on oiirown indi vidual boo’u. 


the Protestant Church in Brussels. Thus do 
even the dumb, in a most remarkable manner, 
praise God. 




AND 


DEAF MUrES’ COxMPANION- 


IlilRTFORD, Co:VIV., JANITAKY, ISC3. 


Notice. —-If any one of our readers has a 
copy of the first number of the Guide —that for 
January, 1860—which he can spare, he will 
confer a great favor by sending it at once to 
the Junior Editor. 


IViTU this number commences the third vol 
ume of the G.VLLAnDET Guide. Under the man- 
angement of our able and talented predeces- 
sor-s, Messrs. Chamberlain and Smith, second¬ 
ed by a wise and energetic E.xecuti veComrait- 
teo and aided by a brilliant corps of contrib¬ 
utors, the enterprise inaugurated 'mid doubts 
and fears, has been placed on a firm and per¬ 
manent basis. With the opening of the third 
volume comes a change of locality and a 
change of Editors. The former change will 
be hailed with joy by nearly every New Eng¬ 
land mute. For the Guide will, for the en¬ 
suing year, be published at Hartford,— “Old 
HA itTFouD,” the scene of the labors of the 
loved and honored Gallaudet, the self-sacrific¬ 
ing Clere, the high-principled, energetic 
Weld, and of ilr. Turner, whose many and 
varied qualities no adjective can be found to 
express. In the hearts of all her e’niiuren.th.e 
name of*’ Old Hartford” is intertwined with 

niy p]i.i5aiit mctuqrie.s of ot’uer days. To 
the mutes of New England she has been truly 
an alma mater, and in saying that the few 
short years passed within her walls were hap 
piest of our boyhood, we but echo the almost 
unanimous sentiment of those who have been 
the’recipients of her fostering care. 

For the future otthe Guide we have strong 
hopes and ardent expectations. We will en 
deavor to make it what it was in tended to be, 
a link between the souls of those who, boued 
together by the fellowship of a common mis 
fortune and a common language known to 
few besides themselves, are yet scattered over 
a vast extent of territory, and unable 
assemble and commune with each other except 
at long intervals. Our aim shall be to make 
it of interest and value to all, with special re¬ 
ference to the Deaf and Dumb. And in this 
endeavor we hope to receive the assistance of 
all who have the welfare of the Deaf and 
Dumb, at heart; particularly, we hope that 
those mutes and semi-mutes, whose talents 
and education raise them above their fellows, 
will not now relax their efforts to render it at 
once useful and entertaining. 

In our official character as editor of the 
Guide, we shall, as far as the affairs of the 
New England mutes are concerned, regard 
ourself simply as the mouthpiece of the Now 
England Gallaudet Association. With one 
exception (as explained in a succeesing article) 
we shall not meddle with any dissensions or 
quarrels that may arise, for nothing in our 
opinion could be more disastrous to the in¬ 
terests of the Guide than to have it become 
the bone of contention between opposing par¬ 
ties, an event certain to happen when the 
editor so. far forgets his obligations as a gen¬ 
tleman and his duty to those who have en¬ 
trusted him with the publication of their sen¬ 
timents, as to parade bis own opinions or 
those of any clique or party in such a manner 
that they may appear to be the authorized 
statement of those of the whole. When¬ 
ever any «ubjeet comes up concerning 
which there is n& ill feeling we shall not hes¬ 
itate to treat upoiJ and give our opinions con¬ 
cerning it so Idng as they do not clash harshly 
with those of any considerable number of our 
fellow members of the Association. With 
reference to matters of a general nature, our 
course shall be perfectly independent or no¬ 
thing. Let it not be understood, however, 
that we are ofQuaker proclivities and dispos¬ 
ed to turn tail on every one wlio shakes a 
stick at us. We are a strong party m.an, and 
would rehsh nothing better ilmn a fierce en¬ 
counter with some knight of the quill worthy 
of our steel It is not improbable that, when¬ 
ever wo can do so without crowding o>it the 
cotnmanication of some worthy correspeml- 
eni, we shall pro^eeii to descend from our 


One of our correspondents takes ilr. Smith 
to task for his unfortunate inability to please 
everybody’s taste, and lashes him for that hein¬ 
ous crime (!) at a tremendous rate. Whew! 
This is ominous of the doleful state we shall 
be in, one year from now, when our successor 
that is to be, steps into our vacated boots. 
Seriously, we think our correspondent is un¬ 
acquainted with the nature of the case or he 
would hare been less captious in his 
criticism. Mr. Smith served without any 
compensatian whatever, and his duties at the 
Registry were so arduous that it was impossi¬ 
ble for him to devote more than a tithe of 
his time to the paper. He never, as far as we 
are aware, received ihe smallest favor fi om 
hearing and speaking teachers of deaf-mutes; 
on the contrary he received kicks instead of 
kindness from a great majority oi them. Un¬ 
der these and many other unfavorable cir 
cumstances Mr. Smith had to struggle almost 
single handed. Our correspondent 1st, finds 
fault wit h “Senex," “J. R. B,” and “R. P’s 
communications and blames Mr. Smith for 
inserting them, and 2nd, condemns all sto 
ries, Ac., as useless and hurtful weeds, and 
seems to censure Mr. Smith for not rooting 
them out. Referring to t’ne first of these cap¬ 
tions: if our correspondent considers the ar¬ 
ticles of “Senex,” “Raphael Palette,” “J. 
R. B,” “ En Avant,” Flournoy and others 
unworthy of insertion, why then did not he 
write, and encoxiraye Ms friends to write, some¬ 
thing letter and thus crowd them out ? As to 
the second; if Mr. Smith’s miscellaneous mat¬ 
ter was not in accordance with our correspon¬ 
dent's taste, did not he forward to him 
some that he considered ryreferaMe, or wrileand 
tell him in tvhat loohs and magazines such mat¬ 
ter could he found f If he excuses himself on 
the ground that he had not sufficient interest 
in the paper to do so,'then why does he, all 
of a sudden, .leeome interested enough to find 
fault with it? Had Mr. Smith stricken out 
all the communications referred to, he would 
not have had, on an average one page of orig¬ 
inal matter, and had he left out the stories and 
anecdotes altogether, with wffiat should he 
have filled up the remaining eighteen col¬ 
umns ? 

The Guide is a decided success. It has a_ 
circulation quite as gi'cav 

I .cv-^rtTtained by the cehujct Amer -1 
•can .‘Vi’.t ajs,’' and already more than pays ex¬ 
penses. The hearing and speaking teachers 
have stood by marking and pointing the fin¬ 
ger of scorn at its defects, and, until now, 
scarcely one has ever raised a finger to reme¬ 
dy them, or offered a word of encouragement 
The Guide is now the only periodical of any 
consequence devoted to the interests of the 
Dehf and Dumb in the United States if not in 
the world, and why should not all who have 
their welfare at heart, contribute to increase 
its value and,enlarge its sphere of usefulness? 

W'e have undertaken to tear in pieces this 
aspersion of Mr. Smith’s conduct, because he 
is not now in a position to defend himself, 
and because we consider the aspersion itself 
ungenerous and unjust, although intention¬ 
ally so. The writer speaks, apparently, in 
behalf of the s'jbscribers of the Guide, from 
the State where he himsell resides. For this 
reason alone we give his strictures a place in 
our columns. "Were it otherwise, our scissors 
would be brought into requisition. 


IPe have received from a much esteemed 
friend some lines entitled “ The Night after 
Christmas,”—an offset to “ The Night before 
Christmas,”—which came too late for the 
present number; they will appear in the next. 


Visit to Boston 


!\Ue visited Boston, some months since, in 
our capacity as Manager for Maine. Our os 
tensible object was to attend the meeting of 
the Board of Managers, and do our dutv as a 
member, bnt we fear we were almost entire 
ly oblivious, while there, to any object other 
than that of having a good time. That we 
attained this object no one, con.sidering ihe 
time, place, and circumstances, can doubt. We 
were the guest of Amos Smith Jr. Esq. of 
East Boston. However many flaws, real or 
imagined, we may be disposed to pick in the 
matter of our host’s opinions on questions of 
public policy, there can be no mistake aboutit. 
Mr. Smith and his estimable lady have a 
truly wonderful gift of pleasing and making 
a guest feel at home, as all who have been the 
recipients of their hospitality can amply testi- 

fy- 

Little Jennie Eudora was much petted by 
us, as she is by every one. Verily, we sadly 
fear people will spoil that child one of those 
days. 


high stool; deff cur editorial toggery: 


CoxvERsiox OF Deaf Mutes ix Fbaxce— 
The IVilness for Truth, a French paper, gives 
an interesting account of the conversion of a 
deaf and duirtb young man. He was an idler 
and a drunkard, aud so hostile to religion that 
it filled him with rage to see his parents en¬ 
gage in any act of wors’nip. But a most 
striking change has taken place, and he now- 
gives every evidence that he has been renew¬ 
ed by the Spirit. The first question he asks a 
stranger is, “ Do you love the Lord ?’’ and if he 
answers “ Yes,” he grasps his hand and lifts 
his eyes expressively towards heaven. This 
wonderful conversion his parents regard as a 
^ signal answer to prayer. Eig'nt deaf and dumb 
doQ peraons, formerly Romanists, have united with 


OtJR LETIER BAG. 

We have received the following communi¬ 
cation from President Brown, accompanied 
by a request—with which we cheerfully com¬ 
ply—for its publication in the Guide: 

West Hesniker, Dec. 15, JSCl. 

Messrs. Editors —Dear Ri'rs; You are 
about to enter upon the duties, doubtless new 
to you, of your editorial post; and, iu order 
to avoid future trouble I deem it my duty to 
give you some, advice. 

You have the right to edit the G.vllaudet 
GuroE independently of any control; and it 
Is your duty to write upon such topics and 
in such a style as you think will most interest 
your readers, and, especially, be intelligible to 
the deaf and dumb; to receive and insert com¬ 
munications, rejecting such a.syoa think best; 
and to give the most important news, with 
items of interest to deaf mutes, and in partic¬ 
ular graduates of the American Asylum. 
You are at liberty to discuss any subject you 
please within proper limits, always having a 
due regard for the interests of the Association; 
and when you are in doubt what course to 
pursue on any subject, or with regard to any 
communication, the matter should be laid be¬ 
fore the Executive Committee. 

It is much to be desired that all who wish 
to take the Guide, should remember to send 
their subscripiions unl.h their names aud post- 
offices legibly written, to the Trea-surer of 
the A.ssociation, Mr. Charles Barrett, care of 
Wm. G. Clark, Esq., 5 1-2 Joy’s Building, 
Boston; and their addresses ean be forwarded 
to the Editor at Hartford, monthly, and to 
their respective State Managers, quarterly. 

The Editors should send their bills, coun¬ 
tersigned by the two members of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee at Hartford, to Mr. Samuel 
Rowe, Lawrence, Mass., who will sign them 
and hand them to the Treasurer for payment. 
But bills against the Fund of the Association 
in bank must have the signatore ol the Presi¬ 
dent ’ 

Manager should use the most 
urgent efforts to promote subscriptions to the 
Guide, now that it is placed upon such a sub¬ 
stantial basis. 

It would be well for the Secretary, Treas¬ 
urer, Executive Committee, and Editors, re¬ 
spectively, to keep me, as President, informed 
of all important matters, that I may be in a 
position to give advice when needed. 

Messrs. Editors, I would advise you to edit 
the Guide well and economically, and in such 
a manner as to arouse no prejudices against 
it, but on the contrary to please every class of 
readers; you would, for instancy^ do well to 
insert in each number accounts of visits made 
during the past month to the Am. Asylum 
by its old pupils and others connected with 
sister Institutions, with such particulars of, 
their occupations, etc., as may seem proper. 

It is earnestly hoped that the Guide will 
continue to receive the patronage of all for¬ 
mer subscribers. 

Our Association and its organ were estab¬ 
lished for the benefit of deaf mutes scattered 
all over the world after leaving the Institu¬ 
tions at which they received their educations. 

It is therefore hoped that the Teachers and 
all others connected with Institutions for the 
Deaf and Dumb will take and evince much in¬ 
terest in our enterprise. 

May God speed the Guide 1 

Yours truly, Thomas Browx, 

. Pres’t N. E. G. A, of D. M. 


A valued correspondent, Ijailing from the 
far West, whose nom de plume is familiar 
to every reader of the Guide, writes: 

“In the matter of writing for the Guide ,— 
the subjects treated of by ‘Sexex,’ ‘R. P.’ 
and ethers, I consider exhausted, or, at least, 
sufficiently discussed, and am disposed to 
await the coming up of new questions. 

.. ❖ 

“ Cannot you get —--and others of 

the old pupils to give some traditions of their 
early days at Hartford ? We have traditions 
of,tho.se ‘good old times’ when the then p-j- 
pils suffered more than they would like to en¬ 
dure now. These traditions might be pre¬ 
served in print. 

“If some good writer among us should visit 
President Brown or other noted deaf mutes 
it would be well for him to describe such visit 
in the Guidf. 

“ When Flournoy comes out of the corner 
where he has hidden till the war is oVer, you 
ma|t_expect to receive for publication, a whole 
fol)> of his wrath.” - - 

The first suggestion is a good one. If any 
one has “ traditions” or recollections of his 
sclieolboy day's stowed away in the lumber- 
room of his memory, he would oblige us and 
gratify our readers by forwarding it for pub¬ 
lication. This invitation applies equally to 
graduates of “ Hartford,” and those of the 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky 
and all other Instftutions between here and 
the antipodes. We do not promise to publish 
all that are sent to us, but we will try to se¬ 
lect the cream of them. 


BOHN. 

At East Windsor Ct, Dec. 12th, 18G1, a 
daughter to Azel S. Roe, Jr., Esq., lately a 
Professor in the Louisiana Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and Blind. 


MARRIED. 

At Geneva, N. Y., at the residence of Mr 
N. Denton, by the Rev. Thomas Toiisey, June 
lllh. ISGl.Mr. Wm. S. Works of Hannibal to 
Miss Sally Bronson of Geneva Co.,N. Y., both 
deaf mutes. 

At Uncasville, New London County, Conn. 
Oct 31, by the Rev. T. B. Gurney, Mr. Fred.- 
erick Fox of Cherry Valiev, N. Miss 

■•l.b:;ail2L-Ne%vcoml-Vlf Sandwich,Mass., both 
deaf mutes.- . 


The following pertinent letter is from an 
eminent instructor of the Deaf and Dumb in 
one of the IVestern States It expresses our 
sentiraents.much better than we could, and 
therefore we publish it, begging the author’s 
pardon .for the liberty: 

* ❖ * Jk ■ * 

“If you afford proper encouragements to 
speaking teachers, you will in all likelihood 
hear from them more frequently. And to 
this end let me say as a friend, there art: sev¬ 
eral things necessary. First: It is necessary 


. . DIED. 

In . Hartford, Dec. loth, Hon. Thomas 
Scott Willi,\ms, President of the American 
Asyjum for the Deaf and Dumb, iu the 85th 
year of his age. He was highly esteemed as 
a man, as a Christian, as a lawyer, and as a 
judge, for his integrity. Ids ability, and his 
benevolence. He was for four years Mayor 
of this city, many times a Representative in 
the Legislature, and for two years a member 
of Congress, where he rendered important 
aid in obtaining a grant of land, which pro¬ 
duced large fund ot the Asylum. He 
was one of the first appointed Directors of 
the Institution, whic'n office he held for elev¬ 
en year.s, aud was annually chosen President 
since 1840. The duties of these offices he 
performed with great fidelity, and ever prov¬ 
ed himself to be the true friend of the deaf 
and dumb, and of all ei gaged in their educa¬ 
tion. 

At the American Asylum, December 23d, 
1861, ofdrpp.sy on the brain, IVixxie Doolet, 
aged 11 years, from Fitchburg, Mass. 

At Hartford, Ct,, Dec. 2Gth, 1861, after a 
short but severe attack of palpitation of the 
heart, AVilliam Booxe Stle, second son of 
Rev. E. W. Syle, aged 9 years, 9 months, and 
25 days. 

We would request special attention to the 
following letter. The object it recalls to the 
remembrance of our readers, is in every way 
such a deserving one, that it is by- no means 
creditable to us deaf mutes, to have so long 
neglected it. We reprint the note from Mrs. 
Keith referred to below. 

A GREAT GOOD BY A SMAIiL EF¬ 
FORT. 

Editors of the Gallaudet Guide ; 

Gentlemen : In your issue of June last I ob¬ 
serve a letter from my Mis.sionary friend and 
sister, Mrs. Keith, of Shanghai, introduced by 
a few IiF.es from Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, of New 


that the Guide maintain a certain dignity of \ York. The object of the letter is to enlist the 


character. If you let Tom, Dick ann Harry 
write anything they plea.se for your columns 
and under any sort of nom de plume they 
choose, the Guide will very soon begin to de¬ 
preciate. If I had the editorial management 
of your paper I would not let any such name 
as-appear in my columns. Nor would 


co-operation of the Deaf Mutes of this favored 
land in the work of giving to the heathen Clii- 
iiese a translation of the “ Youth’s Book on 
Natural Theology.” I would suggest that 
the letter itself be reprinted, as a matter de¬ 
serving of reconsideration. 

I may mention, as showing the interest tak¬ 
en in works of this sort, by those who under¬ 
stand the wants of the heathen, and who give 
their attention to these subjects, that the 


I permit any low vulgarity to have a show¬ 
ing in shem. I want the Guide to be a good 
paper, and to be successful, ATe are true 
friends of the mutes, out here, and what we i American Tract Society has made a grant 
sa;> to you I hope you will take in good part.' ta Mrs. Keith, (who superintends a Mission ' 
If you make the Guide adapted to the wants pre^ at Shanghai^) of the numerous pictorial , 
of the New England mutes exclusively, why,. illustrations which are necessary to a full un- ‘ 


of course, it will be of no service to mutes in 
the AV'est. Give it a general interest, and you 
will not want for subscribers. 

♦ # * * * 

“Now I have written quite a long letter. I 
hope yon will take what is said herein as com¬ 
ing from a friend and well-wisher. 

Yours truly, ‘ ■ 


derstanding of the work itself. And if, now, j 
the deaf mute, readers of this communication 
will either give themselves, or collect and re¬ 
mit to Mr. Gallaudet, as he suggests, just one 
dollar each, withoat delay, a great goodwill be i 
accomplished at a small sacrifice on the part | 
of each one who takes “ a share” in so good I 
an “investment.” I 


Hoping that this plan will commend itself 
to at least 120 minds and hearts, I remain 
Yours very truly, 

E.AA'. Syle, 

Late Missionary iu China. 


The following is the letter referred to iu 
Rev. Mr. Syle’s communication above. AA'e 
reprint it from the Guide for June last in 
compliance with his suggestion. —Ed. 

Shaxgiiai, Nov. 20th, 1860. 

Ret. Thomas Gallaudet. 

Dear Sir: Having but lately had the pleai 
ure of perusing the memoir of your good and 
honored father, I take the liberty of address¬ 
ing you as to an object, in which I am sure, 
he would leel a lively interest. 

It was my privilege last winter, to trans- 
late-into the Sli’inghai dialect, his little work 
called “Child’s Book on the Soul,” and it is 
now ready for the press, with the hope of 
making it useful in schools. lam now about 
to begin the tran.-lation of the “Youth’s Book 
of Natural Theology,” for the s-ame purpose. 

It has occurred to me that it might be an in¬ 
teresting and pleasant idea to the members of 
lie Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in 
fNew York city, to contribute to the fund for 
the printing of this latter work. Such an act 
would be at once a memorial to your honored 
father, whose labor of love they must ever 
keep in grateful remembrance, and at the same 
time a deed ef benevolence kindred to his, in 
doing what they can to enlighten the dark 
minds of these Chinese heathens. 

The sum required to bring out an edition of. 
1000 copies would be about $120, and any 
surplus that might remain, would be applied 
to the printing of other books. 

Should the object meet your approval, it 
would give me peculiar pleasure to have you 
commend it to the deaf and dumb in the in¬ 
stitution, and in the church over which I be¬ 
lieve you have the charge. I feel no doubt 
tliat you, dear sir, will agree with me in think¬ 
ing, that it will be good for them to have their 
acting sympathy drawn out to the heathen; 
and I am sure that it will lend additional in¬ 
terest to the book, when in teaching it, the 
Chinese children shall be told who it was com¬ 
posed the work, and who gave the money for 
printing it in their language, ■ The ’oookTS 
above reierred to, are among the few that can 
be tfcR adapted to translation; indeed, they are 
so perfect that they will not bear any omission 
or alteration. I have heard of other works 
by your father, but I have not seen them, and 
the only one I can call to mind at this moment, 
is the Universal-History, (I think, that is the 
title) so highly commended. Perhaps at some 
future time, I shall find thaf also available and 
useful for our schools. Conscientiousness,clear¬ 
ness, and simplicity, are merits rarely combin¬ 
ed, bnt they are all found to a rare degiee in 
these books. 

It IS a matter of regret to me, that I have 
never visited an Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb; but no heart of even common benevo¬ 
lence can fail to be interested in what has 
been accomplished for their instruction and 
happiness. 

Yours, very truly, 

Carolixe P. Keith. 


For tfae Guide. 

BEIiLIGERENT NOTES. 

The Conspieact against the Uxiox—James 
Buchanan and his Cabinet—Fall of Sum¬ 
ter—Patriotic Uprising of the Loyal 
States—Baltimore Mor—Blockape of 
AVashington—Ben Butler—The Seventh 
Regd,if.nt—The Day After Bull Run— 
The Fire Zouaves—Thf,ir Rise and Fall 
—General McClf.ll.an. 

AA'ashington, December, ISGl. 
Dear Augustus : I remember the conver¬ 
sation well. I felt that you spoke in too 
cheerful and confident a strain. You were 
sure, you said, that, although it seemed as if 
every spark of patriotism bad died out in our 
breasts, Providence was only vraiting for 
some great occasion on which to prove to the 
world that its fires yet burned with a pure 
and steady glow. “Sorrow may endure for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 

I could not join in your feelings. I saw a 
vacillating, unprincipled, cowardly old man 
sitting in the high place of the nation sur- 
ronnded by a Cabinet most of whose mem¬ 
bers were deeply involved in the conspiracy 
to bring disgrace and disaster upon the coun¬ 
try, I saw gray-haired men rise in the Sen¬ 
ate, and proclaim themselves traitors, while 
the floor and galleries shook with applause; 
they peijured themselves, spit upon the Con¬ 
stitution they had sworn to support, and got 
open praise instead of the indignant rebukes 
which' they deserved. All over the North 
men were fiercely demanding that traitors 
should have their own way. Politicians were 
prepared and willing to betray their country i 
for office; merchants were eager to to do the 
same for gold. At the South the disunionists 
rose as one man, and crushed, it seemed how 
easily and quickly, all opposition. National 
property was stolen, forts and navy-yards 


treacherously appropriated. And the South¬ 
ern people, who imagine themselves the soul! stab as it did on that day, and we in Wash- 


of honor, saw no shame, but rather glory, in 
theseaots. 


then the great occasion c.nme, and the world 
saw thc“ Uprising of a great nation." 

But while the North rose, the mob ofBnl- 
timorc rose also. Those were dark days for 
us in AV ashington. AA’’e were cut off from all 
communication with onr friends at the North. 
On every side we were surrounded by armed 
traitors. Too city was full of their spies and 
sympathizers. All sorts of rumors flew about, 
keeping the people in a state of constant anx¬ 
iety and suspense. It was said that AA'ashing- 
ton was to be starved iuto submission. It 
was noticed that country people no longer 
brought the produce of their farms and gar¬ 
dens to onr city markets, and that all import¬ 
ation of flour and other provisions was stop¬ 
ped by the enemies aroand us. 

The rebels might have taken AA’ashington, 
but Gen. Scott was here and they dared not 
face the stern old man. Tliey feared hia 
trained regulars, and the Bay State boys who 
had so gallantly pushed through Baltimore to 
help us. So they waited for reinforcements, 
trusting to Baltimore to keep any assistance 
from coming to us. But while Baltimore watch¬ 
ed the front door, she left a window open and 
unguarded, and Ben Butler walked in with 
his regiments of Jacks-of-a!l-trades. Once in 
the rear, the mob was cowed by a threat to 
burn the honse over their heads, and they 
slunk away to their holes. Meanwhile they 
mutterod revenge, and hid their pikes and re¬ 
volvers under floors and in garret corners. 

One warm Spring afternoon the New York 
Seventh entered AA'ashington. You know, 
Augustus, that our little home is situated very 
near the line of railroad connecting AAfoshing- 
ton with the North, Since the memorable day 
when the Massachusetts Sixth were mobbed, 
no trains had passed by. So on that beanti- 
fiil -Lpril day as we rushed out to the piazza, 
and saw the locomotive and cars sween by 
once more, it was to our eyes a most welcome 
sight Soldiers crammed every part of the 
cars, covered the roofs and platforms, while 
a crowd of them occupied the engine and 
tender; one or two sat on the “cow-catcher,” 
rifle in hand, ready to pick off any bloody- 
minded Secessionist, who should be seen tear¬ 
ing up rails, or otherwise impeding the prog- 
ve^of theJbraveL-rtiunteers rushing to the 
defense of their country's capital From that 
hour we breathed more freely. A constant 
stream of troops and war material poured into 
AA^ashington, till our generals began to feel 
hopeful, then confident, then eager and ag¬ 
gressive. 

You tell me, Augustus, the feelings with 
which, in your quiet New England home, you 
read the accounts of the battle of Bull Run. 

I could hardly give you any idea of how the 
battle affected us here. The distant booming 
of artillery could be distinctly heard, and 
knots of people gathered in the streets dis¬ 
cussing the bulletins that came in every half- 
hour from the battle-field. It was believed 
that our forces had pressed steadily onward, 
victorious in every encounter, but it was 
known, also that the carnage had been awful. 

Mpnday dawned dark and dreary, a fitting 
prelude to the sad story we were to learn that 
day. I happened to be in the city, Augustus, 
as the news of the disatrous result was fully 
confirmed. The rain was pouring down from 
clouds heavy with blackness, A gloom hung 
over the city, and its dark shadows were cast 
upon almost every countenance. There were 
those whose faces were lighted, it seemed to 
me, with a sort of devilsh joy. No doubt 
they thought that before many hours had 
passed, they would see their friends Jeff and 
Beauregard enter APashington in triumph. 
It i.s a satisfaction to know that they were 
disappointed. But surely it is passing strange 
that the Confederates did not follow up their 
success on the 21sc of July. They might 
have entered the city with the crowd of pan¬ 
ic-stricken fugitives hurrying pell-mell from 
the battle-field. The rag of the conspirators 
might have fluttered over the Capitol, and 
probably the hated Lincoln and his rainistsrs 
would have fallen into their hands. France 
and England would have hastened to wel¬ 
come Secessia as a sister nation. Indeed it 
is wonderful to think what a prestige the act 
would have given her in the eyes ef the 
world. 

That AA’’asbington was not taken then we 
ascribe to Providence alone. Talk of want of 
transportation! AiVashington is only a day’s 
march from Manassas. Attribute it to lack 
of men and means! The Confederates had 
just demonstrated to their own satisfaction 
that they had men and means enough to de¬ 
feat an army of over 40,000 men. They have 
always claimed that by the prowess of their 
arms they won the battle and drove diis ari«^ 
my, terrified and utterly disorganized, from, 
the field. Not half as many troops would 
have met them in battb array had they ad¬ 
vanced to seize the prize that lay within their 
grasp. AA'ho doubts that if Napoleon or any 
man of half his military genius had command¬ 
ed the Confederate forces, apart of his army 
would, within twenty-four hours from that 
Monday morning, have been quartered in 
AVashington, and another part in Baltimore? 
Onr nation’s heart never received such a 


ington stood where the wound sank deepest. 

I I never saw and never wish to see again, such 
No wonder I could not think with you, I a universal expression of white terror and 
dear Auguitu.s as I saw these things. But haggard anxiety. Soldiers, or rather men that 
after all, I was wrong, AVhen Sumter fell, i were soldiers but a few hours before, hur- ' 








ried throHgh the streets, corered from head ; fying the popular notion abroad that we, the 
to foot with mad and powder stains, and with ■ Americap^re a boastful people. Knowing 
what clothes they had on in tatters. Many ’ nearly all the matters, educational and do” 
had no shirts; others had neither coats nor: mestic, within the above-mentioned institu- 
shoes. More than one stepped with bare feet ’ tion, I am sorry to say that of the merits 
over the flags of the sidewalk, while the ; which Mr. Day ascribed to her, she has none ; 
remains of both stockings and shoes still ’ and the laudatory language thus employed 
hung round the ancles. This may seem ludi- ! without any ground whatever for its necessi- 
croustoyou now, but you would not have I ty, constrains me to question the impartiality 
smiled then. Ambulances came and went till j with w'hich his report is asserted to have been 
the hospitals were full, and generous and pa- ; drawn up. 

triotic citizens threw open their houses to sick I As to the m-odm operandi, Mr. Day took 
and disabled soldiers. ' I much pains to investigate and note down ev- 

For some days after, thousands of men ery mode,—even describing how.the teacher’s 
crowded the sidewalks and roamed the city ; mouth w'as opened to its utmost capacity; 
■without restraint. They were so utterly dis-; how the pupil's nose was squeezed; how 
organized that neither persuasions nor threats the paper roller was applied to the hap- 
could bring them back to their camps. , less victim’s tongue. India-rubber tongues 

Among these roving characters the “Fire : were spoken of; in short, no known mode or 
Zouaves” made themselves conspicuous by device had indeed escaped his lynx-like eyes, 
the careless, cheerful, would-Iike-to-do-it- Yet, strange to say, he said nothing about the 
again air-with which they carried themselves signs implying Ittlers andsyUabks,as -n-aa 
in the midst of the prevailing gloom and de- mentioned in my Letter XIX. Did the Ger- 
spondency, and by the Baron-Munchausen man teachers mean to conceal this really im- 
ccloring which they imparted to their adven- ; portant mode from his knowlege ? He writes: 
lures and exploits. You saw on a street cor- : “ I record it with pleasure, and to the honor 
ner at times one of these Zouaves describing of the German teachers, that in no case in 
with infinite vim and an air of sincerity ludi- which I thought proper to make the avowal, 
crously solemn, scenes in which he had been have they shrunk from the investigation, but 
the prominent actor, dealing death and dismay on the contrary, they have met the confidence 
on the foe in a way altogether superhuman. I reposed in them with equal confidence; 
Their listeners would absorb every word with have been ready to institute any experiment 
an interest commensurate with the theme, I wished to suggest; have proposed others 
and a credulity worthy of a more truthful , themselves,” &c., &c. 
narrative. j Perhaps that fact actually exists in the re- 

Artless newspaper correspondents translat- ' port, and it has escaped my notice. If so, 
ed their graphic slans into graceful rhetoric: Mr. Burnet will please state the exact page, 
editors grew enthusiastic over their valor, so that I may find it. But if it does not, he will 
patient, constant and devoted, and gallantry . perceive that my memory was not at fault, 
so desperate and sacrifiicing. Enterprising | Did the mute German anist impose on my 
pictorials the week after the battle had illus- ' credulity? What he has stated is fully cor- 
trations in which the daring Zouaves figured roborated by another mute, who graduated at 
in all manner of heroic positions;—here, nak- the Berlin school, and now resides in Xew 


cd to the waist, they were engaged in their 
fearful hand-to-hand encounter with the 
Black-Horse Cavalry; there, they were to be 
seen vaulting over a masked bal tery in som¬ 
ersets that might well transfix tlie astonished 
artillerymen to the spot for' the rest of the 
day.’- 

An indignant and outraged public has re¬ 
venged itself for having been so easily deceiv¬ 
ed. The “Pet Lambs” are a bye-woid and 
hissing in the ear of the Xatvon. But let me 
• say a good word for them. Their faults were 
those of any ill-diseiplined and poorly-officered 
corps, whose good points have never been 
appreciated and called into exercise. Above 
moderation in success, are cheerfulness and 
gay spirits in adversity, and surely these latter 
qualities were sho'wn to a praiseworthy de¬ 
gree in the “Pet Lambs." 

After a while Washington began to see or¬ 
der come out of chaos. Many of those unea¬ 
sy .spirits that filled the city after the retreat 
from Manassas disappeared northward, their 
terms having e.xpired. Moreover McClellan 
had come, and those who remained recogniz¬ 
ed in him their master. Since he came, the 
army in r.nd around Washington has steadily 
increased in numbers, discipline and esprit du 
corps. I have often heard the army about 
here computed at 250,000 men; this, how¬ 
ever, may be an exaggerated estimate. There 
is a considerable force of cavalry, and an 
abundance of horse-artillery, the latter of 
which is known to be Gen. McClellan’s favor¬ 
ite arm of the service. More secrecy is ob¬ 
served concerning it than the others, which 
rather evinces that something great and im¬ 
portant is expected of its operations. 

The couutry has been growing impatient 
of late at the inaction of this immense army 
on the banks of the Potomac. The pride of 
the people of the loyal States cannot brook 
that a force so considerable and well-equip¬ 
ped should be kept at bay for months by a set 
of traitors. But we may well trust Gen. 
McClellan to bring about a battle when the 
proper time comes. He is fully informed of 
the numbers, fortifications, and situation of 
the enemy—which is more than can be said 
of the enthusiastic and impatient public that 
urges him on. You, who have the story of 
McClellan’s brilliant campaign in Western 
Yirginia last summer, no doubt remember 
how, when he had once put his little army 
in motion and made a successful attack, he 
followed it up in a series of rapid movements 
and unexpected blows, and the rebels were 
so utterly discomfited and routed that they 
haye never since been able in that region to 
recover the prestige they lost. It is reason¬ 
able to suppose that we shall soon see a like 
series of sudden and complete victories in 
Eastern Yirginia—only upon a far grander 
scale. Ever yours, Pniup. 


For the Guide 


; York, following the business of frame-gilding, 
i In spite of his congenital (not congestial, as 
. the printer made it read In my former letter) 

I deafness, he articulates remarkably well, ac¬ 
cording to the assertion of my eldest children 
■who have listened to him. Hfe and some oth¬ 
er German mutes will certainly with pleasure 
submit themselves to a close and severe ex¬ 
amination which I have to make, in regard 
to their respective abilities to articulate and 
i read on the lips, and also the real causes of 
: the failures enumerated in Mr. Day’s reports. 

: Xotwithstanding Mr. Day’s depreciating the 
i average acquisition of knowledge among Ger- 
! man mutes, they all evince excellent under¬ 
standing, and, so far as I have ascertained, 
an ability to write German with more gram¬ 
matical accuracy than most of American mutes 
in writing English. 

Apropos of the different methods by which 
German and American mutes are taught, as 
Mr. Day says: “The German method has 
; advantages for the few: the American meth- 
i od for the mass,” I would thank him for an 
i explicit explanation as to what advantages 
i the American met'nod brings to the mass, 
i For one, understanding that the language of 
j natural signs constitutes the American meth- 
j od I cannot see how it can boast of its supe- 
j riority over the German, as, when I look over 
j the mass, I see but a few who are well edu- 
j cated and improving their minds with due 
diligence—certainly with the help of dactyl¬ 
ology and writing, not of natural signs—while 
the mass, content with theirimperfectknowl¬ 
edge of written knowledge acquired at school, 
indulge without restraint in’the baneful use 
of natural signs in tliier colloquial intercourse. 
It is indeed a rare thing to see them spell 
even short phrases on the fingers. So far as I 
have observed and calculated, about one-fifth 
of these signs represent words; most of the 
rest are pantomimic representations of actions 
and motions, often difficult of verbal transla¬ 
tion ; and others are meaningless, yet grace¬ 
ful in many cases. As has, generally been 
ackowledged, the language of natural signs is 
very graceful, impressive, and capable of giv¬ 
ing expression to anything whatever. For 
this reason, the mutes—even the American¬ 
ized German mutes themselves—are passion¬ 
ately fond of this fatal language, and, conse¬ 
quently, neglect their philological knowledge; 
they do not relish reading because they can¬ 
not understand new words and the grammat¬ 
ical peculiarities of the English language. 

I assure my good friend (Mr. B.) that he 
will in due time know the result of my ex¬ 
amination, with my opinions on the merits of 
the case now under consideration, and proba¬ 
bly some suggestions for a trial of teaching 
our rural mutes articulation. Besides, I shall 
make therein a few observations on his own 
invention,—the Syllabic Dactylology, svhich 
appears analagous to the pantomimic mode, 
and which he was so anxious to see fairly in- 


MR. DAY’S REPORT. 

Mb. Editor : In compliance with Mr. Bur¬ 
net’s request, as he presumed that my memo¬ 
ry was at fault when I said that Mr. Day 
did not detail the modiis operandi of teaching 
articulation, I re-perused Mr. Day's first re¬ 
port thoroughly and with extra attention. 

As a report, it evince.s his industry and dil¬ 
igence in pursuing the object of his mission. 
I must with candor remark that it has two 
prominent features : one, the hopelessness of 
German system, intensified through every 
succeeding page, and the other, the Xew 
York Instititntioa for deaf-mutes and the 
American system, glorified in a manner veri- 


trodneed into our schools. 

Let it be borne in mind that I have hither¬ 
to been averse to the introduction of articu¬ 
lation into our schools, but having since seen 
the German mutes speak, though without flu¬ 
ency, my opinions have undergone a partial 
change; and the completion of this change 
depends on the result of my examination. 

Sexex, having discharged a broadside at 
me, and grunted out his adieax to the read¬ 
ers of the Guide, turned and took to his heels, 
with bis nose in the direction-of Boothia. As 
soon aS his head heaves in sight above the 
snow-field into which he has just dived head¬ 
long—for what reason I do not know—shall 


The Galiandet Mde and Deaf Mutes’ Oompanion. 


fling back the missives thereat, and that prob- though not less deserving a.ssociates? I be'^ 


ably in the February number. 

R.4PHAEL FAIXtTE. 


For Ibc Guide. 

moitB AEotrr johtt sMias. 

My low salaried (!) friend John Smith, 
requests me to tell “ ‘Sesf.x’ or whoever it is’ 
(I quote his own words), through the medium 
of the Gcide, that he is most happy to make 
his acquaintance on paper, and hopes he will, 
at no distant day, in propria persona. Is it 
too much to say, he asks, that Sexex, with all 
his good qualities, has gone to the extreme of 
toadyism in praise of his optics? He protests 
against Sexex’h proposition to discontinue his 
regular correspondence with the GuinE. No, 
nor should he let us m iss him at any time 
from the columns of our organ. Why should 
our paper not be the medium of his commun- 


that you. as -B'ell as the officers of the Ameri- 

f 

can mute schools, will get Dickens’ ‘ Christ- 
; joas Carol’ by heart. If my hearing colleagues 
get $600 a year, then I must be bound to bold 
' my tongue. I am not of a murmuring dispo¬ 
sition ; by no means. I point to the last Con¬ 
vention of the teachers out West as prov ing 
hostile demonstrations from the mutes. A 
few nobodies, who, in Scriptural language, 
love to sit in dar'sness; wrote to the New 
York papers an account of the proceedings of 
this Convention, not omitting to mention 
the reasons assigned for the almost nniversa 
practice of underpaying mute instructors. I 
say almost universal, because the Missouri, 
Columbian and Kentucky schools do not un¬ 
derpay mute teachers. According to a state¬ 
ment in the Chicago Tribune and Press, the 
hearing teachers present at the convention 
in question, who, with a few excaptions, were 


iczting with the world ? Mr. Smith begs leave , 
to present his very best compliments to Sesex 
him.self, and hi.s respectful love to his present 
or future wife. 


Now turn we to that part of “ J. R B.’s' 
communication which relates to Mr. Smith’s | 
income. I had best give the exact words of ! 


votdd, heart and soul, to a cause where am- 
i bition and the Jiope o/’wE.iLTH must be ahan- 
; dmed'" This is all mock tenderness about 
I the sanctity of brotherly love. 

“If equal compensation is objectionable, 


my friend the teacher" who, be it understood, ; amploye.l as a teacher. 


has had mneh experience of city Ufe. 


What is most devoutly wished is this: that 


“ The author of the ‘Tales of the Deaf and |'“ ® 

Dumb,’ ” quoth he. “breathes, moves, and has • ‘eae^s should be placed on the same footing, 
his being in the country, or, to use the other , particular, with their more fortunate 

I as-soeiates. No more talk about the propriety 
of meting out justice by half to mute teach¬ 
ers. 


term, is a countryman, all of that anb nothing 
less. He seems to think that I spend without 
limit. I declare, on my own knowledge, that 
if I go into the country and live as he does, I 
will accomplish, a positive saving, in provisions 
alone, of $400 a year; but here in the cityi 
where I must ‘ pay as as I go,’ I cannot bring 
my expenditures within the measure of my 
salary', although my wife is & very Phoenix 
for economy. Not only I, but my associate 
teachers (deaf), have sometimes been driven 
into greater expenditures than than we could 
afford, in order to beep up the appearance of 
living decently. J. R B.’s friend imputes to 
me the omission, for some purpose unknown 
to him, of turtle-soup and wines from my bill 
of fare. Bless his soul, he knows nothing of 
city I'lfe, and the enormous expenses for eata¬ 
bles involved. To expect that a married man 
with an income of six hundred a year, can, 


“ I have plied the tedious task of instruction 
for the last twenty-five years, but I have ac¬ 
cumulated nothing to secure comfort to my 
declining years. 

“They say I must work at half-price be- 
cauae I am deaf-dumb. Bnt when I go to 
make a pnrehase, they expect full pay and 
decline to abate a single cent from their usual 
charges for their goods, notwithstanding my 
deaf-dumbness.” 

Mr. Smith will record his solemn conviction 
that if equal pay will not be allowed to mute 
educators, his humble servant, who goes by 
the name of “Tne M.v.vtTAt Alpabet,” will 
“ car-ry the war into Africa.” 

The 1L\X0.\e Aiphabet. 

N. B.—I notice several typographical er- 


to imitate the phrase of Dickens, edge his i “’Z communication on the “ Reports 

way^along the crowded paths of life, without | Asylums, as in “ Two Mute Schools 

his necessary expenditure running him jn j John Smiths Children, and oth- 


his necessary expenditure 
debt, would prove one a blockhead. We, my 
wife, child, girl and myself, generally con¬ 
sume three pounds of butter per week, which 
cost 35 cents each; so at the end of the year 
we will have expended some $50 in butter 
alone. There have been times, however, 
when the price of butter rose to 50 cents a i 


er pieces, but I have not time to point them 
out. 


For the Goide, 

A "WORD ABOUT JOHN SMITH. 


j 5fy freind, Jonx Sairn, takes leave to stale 
; that he is not the“ Jonx’’ who Wrote a little 
, X I . 1 -A tf I ai. 4.1. P»eceintheGinDE forDecerober,beaded‘Stvle.' 

pound. In the single item of-leather, the ^ 

‘ f -I f 11 1 . ;i., hereabouts think that the name 

expenses of my family fall heavily upon , o .l , , ^ 

^ „ .g . • , /. .“Jops 13 thepart of the who e JoH.v Sinra 

me. As J. R B. 13 a countryman, (to use a ! , vn. ojjiiu, 

, ,. J I • . 1 i diminished to its proportions in order 

gentle word,) and therefore unacquainted j uomuiuei 


with the expenses of city life, it is unneces¬ 
sary to follow up the numerous details of my 
memorandum of family expenses. If,; 

“ My wife’s sister, who lives in a country 
town, recently dined with us ; she complain¬ 
ed of the inferior quali ty of our bntter. When 
I told her that the bad batter, as she called it, 
was 35 cents a pound, she stared at me as if 
she thought me a m.adman. She saidHhat in 
her country town they sold butter at 12 cents 
a pound. But how much greater was her 
astonishment when I told her that we could I 


to .answer the purpose he had in view. Mr. 
Smith- does not seem to rel ish so close a prox¬ 
imity to one who abuses the partner of his 
bosom in broad terms. " 

In Mr. Smith’s language, “My wife studies 
to adjust her expenses to my income; self 
seems annihilated in her. She consults me 
on the state of provisions and other family 
matters; she looks over my accounts everv 
week; and expends with prudence. One 
cannot impose upon her a farthing, if one 
would. She is aware that men constantly 


\ r 1 , > engaged in worldly concerns, meet with 

not get a dozen eggs in the city for lesa than i ■ . r x.- u \ ^ 


25 cents. She said that the milk which we, 
that is, of the city, drank was bad; placing an 
emphasis on the word bad. Between our- 
selvei!, the milk, of which you and I swallow ! 
a mouthtul every morning and evening, killed 


j many vexations of which women can have no 
' i idea; and therefore she studies to supply me 
’ ! with what may-by any possibility contribute 
I to ray comfort. In her society I am sure to 
' meet a balm for all vexations. Nolhint» de¬ 


lights her (as I have it from herself) more 


•TostodyliocBeboia good.’ 


my dear infant son straightway. My wife’s ; 
sister, who has been bred aud brought up, and i 
hopes to end her days, in the country, on be- I ^^7 maid begs to bear her testimony, being 
ing ipformed that I had an income—which is j ““ ®y®"”’tttie.=s, to 
J. E. B.’s favorite word—of six^ hundred a j * 

year, declared that she did not see how I , jjy (jgar labors with might main to live 
could support my family on such a pittance. i Tvitbin my income, and will cut off, without 
“ Wine is a costly luxury: we cannot afford ; j-eluctance, superfluities which do not affect 
to handle it in the fashion of the many who ) comfort. 


are salaried at one thousand dollars a year." 

I desired to know what Mr. Smith thought 
of the school J. R B. mentioned; but seeing 
that at the mention of the school he turned 
up his nose with a look of ineffable disgust, 
as if the name of the school smelled rank in 
his nostrils, I subsided into a decent silence. 

“ My wife, let me say,” continued my friend 
the teacher, “never throws money out at 
windows, as Paul Pry would say. She is 
constrained to confess, what she, stupid wo¬ 
man, has hitherto doubted, that in order to 
appear decently in society, we must needs 
go to considerable expense in clothing our¬ 
selves nicely. 

“ Oh! 1. R B. not to know that the ordi¬ 
nary expenses of any family, if not now, will 
surely be increased by the doctor's hills! 
Were you at the head of a mute school in 
New Jersey, I would send yon my budget of 
estimates for my family expenses for the year 
1862. Pray, sir. why should the mute teach¬ 
ers not be compensated at the same rate as 
others? Is it because they happen to be de¬ 
ficient in two senses \ I do love to see the 
$1000 a year teachers enjoying the good 
things of this life; for why should we not be 
merry while the sun shines? But, in God’s 
name, what is the matter that they refuse to 
accord equal privileges to their unfortunate, 


I, for one, cannot guess what object “ John” 
had in exposing the foibles of his own wife. 
His “ style” of writing, to say the least, is 
raiher common-place, although there is de¬ 
cided originality in his declaration that he 
“will be hanged if he does not believe he 
and bis wife will have style for breakfast” 
and “ dinner” and “ supper.” 

Tub M.vxuai, AtPHABEr. 


Far the Guide. 

A LETTER PROM KEHltJCHT. 

A TOtCE FROM KeXTCCKT-ChAXGE OF EDITORS 

—Readixg mattek— The subject of color, 
AOAix—^T he Guide IX EIextuckt. 

Dear Guide: —We were very much grati¬ 
fied upon opening the last number of the 
Guide, to find a notice announcing a change 
in its editorial deparjment. And we are es¬ 
pecially glad that it has been moved to Hart¬ 
ford. We have felt for the last twelve mon¬ 
ths that there was need of exchange^—a very 
great need. W’e have nothing at all personal 
against Mr. Smit’n. Personally we know but 
very little ofhim. We met him once in the 
city of Bostoi. He then treated us very po¬ 
litely, This was before he occupied the edit¬ 
orial chair. But we will say of his career ib 
editor, that we think he has not managed the 
Guide either ably or fur the true good of its 
subscribers. The mates in my neighborhood 


who have been taking it, are getting heartily | , 
tired of its present character, and are out of 
the notion of taking it any longer. Now we 
do non want the Guide to suspend for w.antof 
patronage, but we have felt that it would as¬ 
suredly fall through unless it was made a 
I better paper. We are very glad that the deaf 
mutes of our country have a paper of their 
own. Wo would like to see it well sustained. 
We think there are enough, and more than 
enough educated mutes, in the land, to keep 
its columns filled with first-rate reading raat- 
I ter—matter suited especially to Deaf mutes. 

I We have t’aought upon looking over some 
I of the issues of this past year, that most of t’ue 
articles were not fit for mutes or any body 
else to read. Many of them were articles 
that most mutes could not read iiuderstand- 
ingly. It strikes us, that good useful inform¬ 
ation about men and things, would be much 
I more acceptable to the majority of your read¬ 
ers, than any fictitious stories, however inter¬ 
esting or well written. There are a groat 
many things relating to common life, that 
mutes do not know, and which they yet 
might know, if proper steps were taken to 
give them the instruction. We are surround¬ 
ed by a ■whole world full of the noble wor’KS 
of God, very few of which we can see in a 
life-time. There are half a dozen continents 
on the globe, containing hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of things about which mutes might be, 
and ought to be taught. And we are in the 
midst of a most outrageous civil war, abou| 
which all mutes like to be informed, and post¬ 
ed up There are an infinite variety of sources 
whence matter might bo drawn to grace your 
columns, and make your readers intelligent 
and interested in your paper. And so we 
think there is no good excuse for not having 
your paper well stocked with good reading 
matter. 

Allow me to say that stories are of no 
earthy benefit to any body save the author. 
“Lizzie” seems to write very well, and with 
considerable imagination, and yet we frankly 
confess to her, that we are not one whit the 
wiser for having read]“Tue Scarecrow.” And 
we are not one single step nearer heaven than 
before. We would, an infinite deal rather, 
have a good long letter of travels, o r from 
Washington, than the most finely wrought 
story she can get up. 

There have been some very -wordy articles 
written about climate, and color, and isother¬ 
mal lines, and ona thing and another. Now 
your “R.P.’s”, “J.R.B.s,”<tc., might write till 
doomsday, and they would not have then any 
more the true explanation of these matters 
than they have now. Upon this globe, our 
habitation, we find Indians of one color, and 
negroes of another, and Europeans of a third. 
And we know of a certainty, that as far back 
as we have any historical record-*, these peo¬ 
ples have always posessed their presen t respec¬ 
tive colors. No man is able to explain the 
philosophy of his color. Nor have we facts 
enough to prove, in any one case, how. a na¬ 
tion came by its color. We have not facts 
hardly to make deductions from. Therefore 
you cannot establish any law in the matter. 
The whole thing reminds us of the story of 
the old schoolmen of the Middle Ages, who 
used to argue furiou.sly on the question of how 
many thousands of angels could dance cn the 
point of a needle without jostling each other. 
The schoolmen were the wise and educated 
men of the iliddle and Dar'i Ages. They 
lived about in monasteries, shut up from the 
world. As they had but few books to read, 
and but little to do, they spent much of their 
time in idle disputation. 

We hope that those who undertake to 
write.for the readerscf the Gums, will bear 
in mind to write as simply as.possible. It 
is only simple language t’uat is corapreheuded 
by congenital deaf mates generally. Write 
simply. He that writes the simplest will be 
the favorite of all. Let us have matter also 
that is calculated to benefit the spiritual as 
well as tlie intellectual man. We want the 
Guide to have a good wide circulation among 
mutes in this region. Ifitisgotup in a style 
beyond their comprehension, you -will of 
coarse lose their support. 

Ycurs, &c, Carolus. 

Danville, Ky., December, 1S61. 

Tub Age of Fortv-Six. —Thomas Hood 
died at the ago of forty-si.x, at the very mo¬ 
ment when he bad excited the greatest expect¬ 
ation. There seems to be a fatality at this 
period of life for a ctrtain class of intellects, 
nearly as great as that which has rendered 
the age of thirty-seven dangerous to the high¬ 
er ranks of artistic genins—to Raphael, to i 
Mozart, to Bums, to Byron. _It is the grand 
climacteric of a soldier’s and the state.smen’s 
life. At forty-six Pitt gave up the ghost, and 
passed away in the prime of liis powers. At 
forty-six Napoleon lost the battle at Waterloo 
and ended his career. At forty-six Welling¬ 
ton won that battle, and may be said almost 
to have commenced his civil career. At forty- 
seven Nelj^on’s hour had come at Trafalgar. 
At the same age the active and brilliant part 
of Lord Palrn-,Tston’.s career com-mcnced a: 
the Foreign Office; Mr Disraeli e.aliiriited his 
peculiarities as Mini.«ter; and Dr. Arnold, xvho 
possessed the statesman’s type of intellect, 
wrote in'ni.s diary— Vixi. In literature, wo 
find that Spen-'er died at forty-siz, Aiidi-^ri 
at forty-seven, Goldsmith at ffirty-sir, Hofid 
at forty-six—all rncfi reitahie for some pecul¬ 
iarity in their way of dravring from “the we'v 
of English acdeliled.’’ 


Fir tha GtilJv. 

RLVieW or THE ■WEATHER. 

XUJIBEn FIVE. 

Tlie folowing is aC account cf the weather 


.’for 1856: 

Clear d.iyg. . , , , , , . 115 

Cloudy days,* 45 

Rainy d-ays, . , , . . . llfl 

Snowy days.7T 

Days of rain and snow, , . 10 


366 

The following is an .account of the temper- 


j aturo for IS-jG: 

I Cold days, . ..94 

1 Cool days.. . . 103 


rie.asant days.Cl 

> Warm day.?, ...... 80 

Hot days.. 

; . 366 ■ 

The winter of 1855-56 was one of these- 
: vereat and most protracted winters for many 
I years. 

Jim. J .—Tlie Allegh.any river was clo.sed. 

Jan. 5.—There was a tremendous snow¬ 
storm at Philadelphia, which brought from 
15 to 18 inches of snow on a level, with very 
heavy drift.*, which blocked up roads and im¬ 
peded travel for some days. 

Jan. 9.—The thermometer ranged from 10 
to 18 deg. below’ zero at Pittsburgh and vicin¬ 
ity ; at 24 deg. below zero at Chicago; 2-4 
deg. at Springfield, Ohio; 17 deg. at Cleve¬ 
land ; 8 deg. at Philadelphia; 3 deg. above 
zero at Washington city. The excessive cold 
was hard on gas in Pittsburgh and other cities. 
The g.a.s was entirely frozen in some places f 
[A r.ather tough statement, if taken literally. 
The author’s evident meaning is this. The 
watery vapors contained in the gas were con¬ 
densed by the cold, and flowing to some part 
of the pipe lower than others, there congealed, 
tims blocking up the passage of the gas. In 
this town (Bangor) the pipes arc laid six feet 
undernround; still such catastrophes frequent¬ 
ly’ happen.— Ed.] 

Jan. 12.—-4a unusually heavy and severe 
snow storm commenced at about four o’clock 
P. M., at Pittsburgh, and continued with moro 
or less violence for tw’o days, during which 
time the snow fell to the depth of about two 
feet on a level. The trains on Uie railroads 
leading to Pittsburgh were thrown out of 
time by the deep snow. On the; Ohio and 
Pennsylvania Railroad, a passenger train on 
its way to Pittsburgh, was stuck for two davs 
in an immense snow-drift at Buffalo Creek, 
which entirely buried one of the locomotives. 
The roofs of several buildings were broken 
down under the weight of the snow. 

At Philadelphia, there was a tremendous 
rain in the night of the same day (the 12lh.) 
which, with the greatquantity of snow on the 
roofs and. in t^e streets, caused a great over¬ 
flow—filling-cellars, drenching' second and 
even third stories ofhouses that had never been 
kno'wn.to leak before.'- In every direction 
many persons were busily engaged a good 
portion of the night in protecting their beds, 
furniture, anu carpets from the inundation. 

Jan. 22 —There was a singular phenome¬ 
non at Pittsburgh, about one o’clock in the 
morning. It was so light that any person 
could read without mucll difficulty, though 
the moon did not shine, being entirely ob¬ 
scured by clouds. The unusual light was 
probably caused by the Aurora Borealis. 

Jan. 23.—The Delaware river was stil 
tight and strong. Three gentlemen drove on 
it from Burlington, N. J., to Philadelphia, a 
distance of about twenty miles,, 

January was noted for the*UDpretedented 
cold, and for heavy, deep and general snows. 
At Austin, Texas, ice four inches in thickness 
•was housed—formed in the rivers thereahonts. 
In Boston, Mass., the cold was so severe as 
to split the linden-trees on the sidewalks as 
though an. iron wedge had been driven into 
them ! 

Peh. 1.—The greatest snow-storm that wa,s 
ever experienced.-voccurred at Oswego. N. 
Y.. ‘“The cars on the railroad stopped run¬ 
ning; the window-shutters of the .stores were 
not taken down, and the newspapers were 
not published for three days.” The snow 
ranved from ten to hventy deep in some 
of the streets, and in some places the drifts 
were thirty feet deep I 

Feb. 3. At Meadeville, Pa., the thermome¬ 
ter stood at 28 deg. below zero. At Frank¬ 
lin, Pa, it stood at 35 deg. below zero! ■ '' 

Feb. C.—The thermometer stood at 14 deg. 
below zero in some parts of Piltsborgh. All 
the town clocks were stopped, owing to the 
intense coid. The • Monongahela rtver was 
so fast closed with ice, that foot-passengers 
; and even the heaviest teams could cross on 
i the ice with perfect safety. . . . Th.e Schuyl- 
' kill river was frozen over for the third timo 
during I'ne season; the ice wns from twelre 
to sixteen inches thic’rf. . . . The Brazos rir^ 
er in Texas vras frozen over so hard that bors-^ 
ea and vehicles crossed on tho ice. . . . Tho 
.snow yeas twenty feet deep near W'sEsaw, 
Western New York. There were four train* 
.stuck fast in the snow between Buffalo sad: 
Holmcsville, a di.st.aaco of tight miles. 

Peh. 0.—The Delaware river ha-l 'cieeti ice¬ 
bound, for 3 moath- The City lee Boat afc 
li^t succeeded IT. breaking,a passage by which 
a vessel arrived in PhJ!adelphiai, rs-i 'two or 
tliree others e’eared. 

Feb. 11.—The tleighi:)" irhic’s had wet* 
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uninterrupted since the 5th of January, was o’clock—in about three hours! The other i 


terminated by a general thaw. 


two-thirds of its journey was accomplished 


lected; adhering to the twigs and forming a 
beautiful spectacle. i 


Fth. 12.—The snow at Salt Lake was 15 j jn five hours, as it passed from New Jersey 


Susan wore a mild face; she looked pleas¬ 
antly down at the poor, tired little one, and 


feet deep on the plains. into the ocean about ten o’clock, traveling at 

Fth. 13.—Tne weather was intensely cold the rate of one hundred miles an hour 1 
again at Philadelphia. The ' thermometer The town of Harmony, Butler Co., Pa., 
stood at 8 deg. below zero at sunrise. The ^vas nearly wholly destroyed by the tornado, 
Delaware river was agaia closed with ice. and they say the postmaster of that place was 
Feb. 14.—It was the coldest day of the sea- geen busily engaged with a pitchfork, trying 
son. The thermometer ranged from 13 to to find the locality of the post-ofSce. 

24 deg. below zero at Pittsburgh and vicinity. The new bridge over the Alleghany river. 
The streets were covered with a solid coat of at Kittanning, Pa., was raised from the piers 
snow and ice to the depth of from six inches bodily by the tornado, and dashed into the 


Dee. 2.—There was a terrible snow-storm taking her hand, which trembled now, led 
on lake Michigan and its shores—many build- her into the kitchen. 

ings being swept away, piers damaged, &c. Meanwhile her story, or that brief part of 
In many places the snow fell to the depth of' it which we know,was beingtold in the draw- 
six/eei, obstructing railroads, <5:c. j ingroom. The sj^lph-like figure in white. 

Dee. 11.—There was a tremendous rain, 1 lounging gracefully in the midst of delicate 
mingled with snow and hail, at Philadelphia, i cushions, accompanied her narrative by ex- 


The child nodded her head, or they thought responded to. He gazed eagerly in the child’s 
she did; she was all convulsed by the reac- face ; her little lip was quivering, 
tion brought on by the termination of her “ Katy, tell me quick 1 ” 
journey. “ She died, father 1 ” 

“Ifit’s Jim, he’s a bad one,” said the jail- A groan, a terrible groan, followed. The 


and vicinity. 

Dec. 19.—It was intensely cold. 


I pressive gestures and now and then a laugh. 
The ther- I “ I should like to know what she is going 


to four and even five feet 
The Cleveland Herald says it was so cold 
that the cows had to be driven into the hous¬ 
es to thaw their bags before milking! 


river below. 

The tornado was felt with more severity 
in the northern part of Philadelphia, where 
about 2C5 buildings were either destroyed or 


mometer ranged from five to ten degrees to-for,” she said, leaning languidly back. 

above zero at sunrise, at Philadelphia. In *• We must get her up something to wear; a 
some places in Vermont the mercury was bonnet, a pair of shoes, and then maybe we 
down to 24 deg. below zero. The Schuylkill can manage to have her carried some way, if 


or, in alow voice; “he’s in irons this morning, convict’s head fell in the lap of his child, and 
for ’tempting to break jail; he don’t deserve a he wept with strong cries. The jailor and the 
little gal as looks like that one, the villain I governor said they never saw a sight so wo- 
Come, child. I’ll go and find your father.” ful. And the child tried to comfort him, till 
He took Katy’s shaking hand; with the his strength seemed to be gone, and his sobs 
other she dashed the tears away as fast as were like gasps. 


they fell It frightened her almost into calm¬ 
ness to see the ponderous door at which the 
jailor applied the great key; and the stillness 


•‘Oh, Katy, whpn did she die? Oh, my 
poor May 1 my poor girl 1” 

“Kverso longago. I think—eversomany 


river froze over above Bristol, Pa. 


her errand is of any importance. Oh, what 


The Tadkin river, in North Carolina, was badly injured. 


Dec. 20.—The ice broke up in the Schuyl- an odd-looking'Jitfle thing I’‘ 


of the long stone passages, the dimness thrown weeks,” replied the child; “ but she told me 
over all, the constant succession of bars and to come and see you and comfort you.” 


frozen over entirely across, which had not 
been the case before for twenty years. 


I regret very much that there is no room 
in this review to give more particulars about 


kill river, owing to the mild weather. “ Who is that, my daughter?" 

J Dec. 22.—The Schuylkill river was again “Oh, papa, you are come back!—^why I 

rozen over; the ice was five inches thick, was talking about a mite of a child; she can’t 

and afforded excellent skating for some days, i be more than ten, if that. I saw her out here 

„ . r; ■.... I sitting on a moss rock, the most forlorn ob- 

The following table exhibits the tempera- i - . cu i. • . n 

*.f She said she was going to-. 


At New Orleans, there were 3G steamboats this tornado, but suffice it to say it was a 
laid up, awaiting the movement of the ice. most extraordinary and terrific one, spreading 
Fek. 21.—Sleighs were still running on the ruin and desolation in its path ; it crossed the 
Delaware river; there were regular fines of States of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
sleighs down to Kaign’s Point, Gloucester New Jersey, from Lake Michigan to the At- 


bleak, black walls were terrible to a sensitive 
mind like hers. How the tread of the jailor, 
and the tread of Mr. Warder behind him. 


“ Oh God, this is hard! She always for¬ 
gave me.’ 

“ She told me to pray for you, too. She 


and Red Bank. 

Feh. 22.—There was a military parade on 
the ice across the Delaware. 

Feb. 23.—The ice in the Monongahela river 
between Pittsburgh and Brownsville, meas- 


lantic Ocean. 

April \Z .—There was a big flood in the 
Alleghany river. 

April 21.—There was a heavy and severe 
snow-storm at Pittsburgh and elsewhere. In 


ured two feet thick on an average 1 Attempts Somerset County, Pa., the snow was a foot 
were made to blow up the ice with gunpow- gn a jgvel I 

der, but with little success. The ice remained April 2 ^^.—The snow on the Alleghany 
firm, though a hole about fifteen feet in diam- Mountains was said to be still two feet deep, 
eter was made. May 30.—The weather continued cold and 

Feb. 24.—At Cincinnati, the ice in the unseasonable. There was a fall of snow and 
Ohio river broke up, caused by a rise in the hail at Pittsburgh and vicinity. 

Licking River, which occasioned great dam- May 31.—There was a white frost and ice 
age. Eight steamboats lying at the levee of from one-sixteenth to one-fourth of an inch 
were sunk, and several others greatly dam- thick at Pittsburgh and vicinity. 


Months. 
January, , 
February, . 
March, 
April, . . 
May, . . 
June, . . 
July, . . 

August,. . 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, . 


ing table exhibits the 

tempera- 

lonths of 1856, at Philadelphia: 

Highest 

Dowest. 

Mean. i 

. . 40 

—4 

24.15 

. . 46 

2 

26.10 

, . 48 

5 

32.85 

. . 80 

24 

53.36 

. . 87 

40 

60.00 

. . 96 

38 

74.44 

. 98 

64 

79.68 

. . 90 

53 

72.85 • 

. 90 

44 

67.30 

. . 78 

35 

55.58 

. 75 

31 

45,43 

. . 61 

9 

32,72 1 


echoed through the gloom and space! It was, told me to ask you would yon be real good af- 
in truth, a great tomb through which they ter you came out, and meet her in Heaven?” 


Average of 1856, 


^ ■ “I met her on my way," said thepleasant- 

24 15 man. “ She asked me about it, and 

26^10 ^ would have stopped her, but she trudged 

32.85 on. IVhere is she now ? It was noon when 
53.36 J 

^4 44 “ kitchen, papa. Susan is taking 

79 68 of her I expect, and when she has 

72.85 • had a hearty supper we will talk with her.’’ 

67.30 ^ gay trio of young girls came in. The 

45 43 work was laid aside, the gas burned 

32 72 I brightly, and music and mirth banished all 

-j thoughts of care. Suddenly Nell Maywood 

51.20 I remembered the odd little figure, and clap- 


meved—a tomb in which ware confined hu¬ 
man hearts, whose throbs could almost be 


In Heaven I in Heaven I” groaned the 
man, giving way again to his agony. The 


heard in the awful stillness. On they went, child was angel-guided. Her soft touch was 
now through this massive door, now through better for his soul’s good than the stripes and 
that passage way. Everything spoke of chains. He had been hardened; her RtUe 
crime,’'of fierce passions subdued and held in love had melted down the adamant, had found 
stern control. the locked-up good of his nature and she had 

Then they turned and went up!stairs,'the sent her sweet smiles through its prison door. 

jailor holding the' scared hand close _to "bis Long he sat there, his head in the lap of his 
side with a tender clasp, Mr. Warder follow- beautiful, quiet child. None dared disturb 
ing. Another tramp, andjatjast they came bim—the jailor and governor walked to and 
to a stand still. The jailor came to a cell fro. 

** —I_ . -mv . . 


aged by the ice. 

Feb. 26.—The Monongahela river rose rap¬ 


idly, owing to the mild weather; but no j snow was falling. 


June 1.—There was another white frost at 
Philadelphia. At various points in Maine 


break-up of foe took place, though a large 
force of men were engaged in cutting a chan- 


June 22.—The weather was excessively 
hot, the thermometer attaining the height of 


The warmest day of 1856 was July 18th, figr hands, cried, “Oh, I’ve something 

the highest point of the thermometer being yon - gnj disappeared. 

98 deg. in the shade. Susan was picking gooseberries near the 

The coldest day of the year was January kitchen. . 

9th, the mercury ranging from three to eight .< is the child, Susy ?” asked Nell 

degrees below zero at sunrise; while at Pitts- Maywood. 

burgh, the coldest day was February 14th, Susan placed her pan down, held her apron 
the thermometer ranging from 13 to 24 deg. up to catch the stems of the berries, and 
below zero. A Mute Ttpo. walked deliberatelv to the door. 


nel in the river to protect the steamboats from J 93 (Jenf. in the shade. There was a treraen- 


the effects of the expected break-up. 


dous thunder-shower at night which greatly 


There was a serious break-up of ice in the cooled the atmosphere. 


Mis.sissippi river at St. Louis, by which all 
the steamboats (55 in number) floated down 
with the ice; several were sunk, and others 
damaged. 


On the same day there was a very sudden 
and heavy blow at Philadelphia, lasting only 
a few minutes. 

June 26.—There was a terrific thunder-1 


Feb. 28. No break-up of the ice in the Pittsburgh; some hail fell during 

Monongahela river, though it was still on the ctorm 

rise. Two ice plows were employed in cut- ^ V. 

ting the ice. Most of the steamboats lying inundation in the south of France; the 


at the levee at Pittsburgh, had steam up, 
in order to prepare themselves for any emer¬ 
gency that might arise from the anticipated 
break-np. The ice at Brownsville moved 
only Too feet, and became stationary again. 

The City Ice Boat again cut a channel 
through the ice in the Delaware river, ad¬ 
mitting soine vessels. 

Feb. 29.—The ice in the Alleghany and 


loss was computed at no less than § 100 , 000 ,- 
0001 Men, women and children, sheep, cat 
tie, horses, houses, and whole villages were 
carried away by the flood; turnpikes and 
railroads torn up and destroyed, &c., <tc. 

July 7.—A terrible tornado swept over 
portions of Franklin and Clinton counties, 
N. y. It extended nearly forty miles, and 
destroyed four hundred houses, swept down 


THE PRISONER’S CHILD. 

It was early morning. 

“ Is this way to-?” 

“ Yes,” roughly replied a brown-faced 
countryman, and passed on. 

It was afternoon. The child was some¬ 
what fragile in her appearance. Her bonnet 
was of broken straw, her shoes much tom, 
the sun playing hotly on her forehead. She 
walked on and on an hour longer. 

“ Is this the way to-?” 

“Tes, little girl, but what are you going 
there for ?” 

The child passed on, her lip quivering, but 
not deigning to answer the pleasant-faced old 


Susan placed her pan down, held her apron 
up to catch the stems of the berries, and 
walked deliberately to the door. 

“ Why, she was here some time after sup¬ 
per. I turned and came in; she was sitting 
there, looking np—at the star.s, I expect I 
thought she was a mighty quiet child, but 
she’s deep, deep, Miss Nelly. She’s gone j 
Let me see, there ain’t any silver about—I 
should be afraid she’d took something; they’re 
mighty artful. 

“ Why, didn’t you tell her she might stay 
all night?” Nell Maywood was peepinghere 
and there, to spy her, if possible. 

“ Tes, Miss Nell, and told her what a good 
bed there was over the shed; but she looked 
strange out of them large eyes of hers, and 
never seemed to hear,” 

“ The poor child is in trouble,” said Nell 


door. Slowly the figure of a^^man with a 
harsh, hair-covered face appeared. 

“ Here’s your little girl come to see you,” 
said the jailor. 

“ Little girl 1 hem I you’re green,” said ihe 
man in gruff accents. “I’ve got no little 
eirl or you wouldn’t catch me here.” 

“ Father,” said the childish voice. It sound¬ 
ed so sweet, so childish, in that terrible pris¬ 
on. But the scowling face came closer to 
the bars, the child hid her head q’lickly in 
the jailor’s arm, half sobbing; it wasn't him. 

“ We'll try the next one.” He walked far¬ 
ther on, and spoke more pleasantlyjthis time- 

“ Well, Bondy,. here is little Katy; don’t 
you want to see her ?” 

“Little Katy”—there was a long pause. 
“I had a little Katy onee—not a little Katy; 
I broke her heart; God pity me 1 Go on, it 
can’t be for me.”- 

Again the sweet voice rang out “ Father I” 
The prisoner came close up to the bars; a 
youthful face, framed with light, wavy hair 
—a face in which the blue eyes looked inno¬ 
cent—a face that it seemed a sin to couple 
with the foul deed—gazed out It saw the 


“Father, when you come out I’ll take care 
of you.” 

He lifted his head; his eyes, red with 
weeping, were fastened on her face. 

“Mother said I might” 

“ God’s blessing on you my child—^you may 
save your miserable father.” 

“ I M ill save you, father.” 

The governor cleared his throat; the jailor 
spoke roughly to one of the prisoners—it was 
to hide his emotions. 

“ You had better come now,” he said, go¬ 
ing to the cell. ° 

“ Katy, you must go; will you come again, 
my child ?” 

“ Can’t I stay?” 

No, dear, but you shall come and see mo 
again.” 

They took her gently from the dark cell 
She sobbed very quietly. In Mr. Warder’s 
room stood a pleasant-faced old man. 

“ I have come after that little girl,” he said. 
“She must go with me; I will take good 
care of her. I’ve beard her story; and when 
her father comes out, if he’s a mind to behave 
himself, I’ll give him plenty to do. Besides 


child’s earnest, pleading, tearful eyes. A dark Tirt’, ''i®® to see him 

__. ^_ 1 M hat say you, little one—will you go with 


man, who had stopped the jogging of his 1 '“^® sorrowfully, that she could not further 
horse to note her burred manner, and who relieve her necessities. “I’d have given her 


Monongahela rivers was detached trom the Crests, scattered fences ; in short, leveled ev- 
shoresby the rise, but stUl itdid^not move ^ 


away. The Mississippi river, and the Ohio 
river from Cincinnati .to the mouth, were i 7 ._Hottest day of the season; the 

clear of ice. mercury at 99 deg. in the shade. 

March 2.—It was very cold again. The In reference to the weather of this summer, 
expected break-up of ice in the Monongahela record at the Pennsylvania Hospital in 


liked that little face, sad as its expression 
was. 

The dew was falling; Katy had almost 
fallen too. • 

A rough stone by the way, embedded in 
moss, received her tired little frame. She 
looked so wearied and aged, sitting there. 


relieve her necessities. * i d have given her 
something to wear, and we should have sent 
her to —^—; but perhaps .she will come back 
again; if so, send her to me.” 

■ “ If she does, I will. Miss,” answered Susan, 
going into the gooseberries again. 

But little Katy did not come back. She 
had been watching her opportunity to getoflT 
and bad already been gone some time. She 


„ ,V vvnatsayyou, little one—will you go with 
expression rolled like a wave across bis brow; _ j \ ° 

' r c- u J -. 1 . good old Mr. May wood stroked her 

a groan came up from his bosom, and with a i, •, i •; j . 

, , . , • bair, as he said, “ Poor child, poor chid ” 

low moan he staggered against his bed, cry- * ^ ♦ * * 

ing,-“ Take her away; I can’t stand the ^ ^ 

sight of anything pure like thatl” . ijttle cottage, occupied by a laboring man and 

^Katy had hidden her face a second time, as daughter. LitUe Katy is fulfilling the 

she feebly cried, “ It isn’t him,” so they kept command of her dving mother. She is tak- 


was po.'Stpoiied till the 22 d. 


Philadelphia, says—“ Hottest Summer since 


March 10.—The thermometer ranged from iggi. and the driest on our record.” 


6 to 12 deg. below zero at Piltsbujg and vi¬ 
cinity at sunrise. At Blooraville, N. Y., the 
thermometer stood at 33 deg. below zero I 


Aug. 3.—There was a rather singular phe¬ 
nomenon at Piitsbiirgh. There was a hole 
or breach in the clouds, through which the 


her tangled hair falling on the hands that bad already been gone some time. She 
were clasped over her face. By the shaking ®P®° field-crawled intosoraehay. 

of her frame, the tears were coming too, and ^be would have walked all night, if she dared, 
she was bravely trying to hold them back. afraid of the darkness. 

“ Whyl what is this dear little girl doing , 

“MrxWarder, thers’s a queer case over at j 


on to the third cell. 

“ Jim, here’s a little girl—little Katy, your 
daughter, wants to see you.” 

A stupid “What?” came from the bed; 
the man had probably just awakened. 

“Your little daughter.” 


ing care of her father, and he, thank God! is 
taking care of himself. Men respect him, and 
God has forgiven him. ' 

Sleep.—O bservations and scientific exper¬ 
iments constantly confirm the fact that tte 


There was a sound of rattling irons that hrain is nourished, repaired, duriny sleep. If 
made the child shiver. Dimly appeared the we have not sleep enough, the brain is 

face and outlines of a well-made man, the nourished, and like everything else, when 


March 11.—There had been 86 successive shone (having no rays, as it was red), i 
days of freezing weather at Philadelphia. q-jig exactly resembled a sheep lying on 
March 13.—The ice in the Monongahela the ground. It was visible only a few min- 
river at Brownsville, Pa., was said to be 14 mes, and then closed up. 
feet thick! Cayuga Lake, in New York, was Aug. 5, 6 .—There was a heavy and tre- 
entirely frozen over for the first tivaa in forty mendous rain-storm at Philadelphia and vi- 
years. • cinity. The amount of rain was upwards of 

March 17.—There were 15 steamboats at of five inches, and the storm occasioned much 
Marietta, Ohio, bound to Pittsburgh from damage to property. 


The exclamaUon came from a pair of eager l-^nriL ’ “We countenance handsome, but evil. He seemed deprived of sufficient nourishment, withers 


ports below, waiting for a break-up of ice in 
order to come up to Pittsburgh. 

March 22.—The ice in the Ohio and Mo- 


Avg. 26.—There was frost at Germantown 
and other places. 

Sept. 1.—There was a mock sun at the 


nongahela rivers broke up at last The ice southern side of the sun, and a short semi- I 


in the Delaware river broke up below Bristol. 
March 25.—The ice in the Alleghany river 


halo at the western side. * 

Sept. 10.—It was oppressively hot 


young lips. 

“A curio.'ity, I declare I” exclaimed ahansh- 
er voice, and Katy, looking up suddenly, cow¬ 
ered away from the sight of the pretty young 
girl and her agreeable-looking companion. 

“ What are you doing here, little girl ?” 
asked Nell Maywood, moving a a little near¬ 
er to the frightened child. 

“ Going to -,” said Katy in a scared 

way. 

“ Did you ever, George 1 this child is going 

to-; why it is ten miles off. Child, did 

you know it was so far off?” 


ing one of the officers of -prison. “We 

found her last night in some out-of-the-way 
place, and nothing to do but my wife must 
take her in. We can’t find out her name, ex¬ 
cept that it’s Katy, and I think she wants to 
see somebody in the prison; we can’t get 
anything out of her—where she came from, 
oranything about it.” 

“Bring her over here,” said ilr. Warder; 
“my wife wants a little girl to help her with 
the housework—maybe she’s just the one that 
will suit." 

So in a few moments Katy stood, trembling 


not to comprehend; but as fast as his chsuns wastes away, until the power of sleep is 
would permit him, became forward and look- Ibo whole man dwindles to skin 

ed out at the anxious face below. It was al- and bone, or dies a maniac I 
most too much for the child. With a loud, By all means, sleep enough, give all who 


Katy shook her head, and wept away the “®''® ®^®'"- ‘’'® Mr. 

•' I t .r -rrr. v .. tt*. «____i i 


gave way only for some miles above Pitts- thermometer at my father’s house at 92 deg. 
burgh. The river had been ice-bound for Qoon, and at 97 deg. at three o’clock In I 


hot and heavy tears one by one. 


Warder. Katy was a pretty child ; her large 


nearly three months I 


Philadelphia, at noon on the same day, the 


“ Why, yes, you poor little goose! What Blue eyes wore an expression of intense mel- 
are you going to- for? Have you had i her hair had been nicely combed 


March 27 .—There was a heavy snow-storm! thermometer stood at 80 deg., and on the 


at Norfolk, Ya. 


day following (Sept. 11th) it stood at 87 deg. 


March 28.—It was unusually cold for this at noon, and at 90 deg. al three o'clock, 
season of the year. A good many persons 17.—There was a slight fall of snow 

asked, “Are we not drifting towards the on the Blue Ridge Mountains, near Charlottes- 


North Pole?” ville, Va. 

• April 1.—A spring at the residence of Dr. 22.- 


-There were two halos around 


Gazzam, near Pittsburgh, which had been I the sun at the same time. 


running freely during the entire winter, froze 
upl A singular circumstance. 


Sept.-2S .—There was a slight fall of snow 
during a protracted rain-storm at Pittsburgh, j 


April 5.—•’The ice on the Alleghany above A few flakes of snow also fell on the 24th. 
Freeport Pa., gave way. The snow near Oct 1.—Snow fell at intervals during the 
Bethlehem, Pa., remained to the depth of day at Pittsburgh. A severe snow-storm j 


any supper ?” 

■ Katy shook her head. 

“ Have you had any dinner ?” 

Again the child shook her head. 

“ Nor breakfast? IVhy, George, the poor 
little thing must be almost starved 1 ” 

“ I should think so,” mechanically replied 
the brother, just recovering from ayawn, and 
showing signs of sympathy. 

“ Look here; what is your name?” 

“ Katy.” 

“ Well, Katy, you must come up to the 


and curled, and some one bad put a pair of 
shoes on her feet. 

“ Well, my little girl,” said Mr. Warder, 
kindly, for be was prepossessed in her favor, 
d where have you come from ?” 

“ London,” said the child, faintly. 

The men looked at each other incredulous- 

ly- 

“ Do you mean to say that you have come 

to-from London on foot. 

“Yes, sir," said the child, frightened at his 
manner, which had in it something of sever- 


convulsive cry she exclaimed, “ Father I fath- are under your care sleep enough, by requiring 
er 1 ” and fell nearly senseless against the jaii- them to go to bed at some regular hour, and 
oi._ to get np the moment of spontaneous waking 

“ Katy 1” exclaimed the man, and there was ^^® ®°ruiiig. 
a nervous twitching a’oout the muscles of the , ^®^®'^ ^“^® °°®> especially children, 

mouth, “what in heaven’s name brought her ® ®’®®P' ‘^ere is urgent ne- 

. cessity to do so; it is cruel to do so; to prove 

The jailor was calling the child to conscious- this, we have only to notice how fretful and 

unnappy a child is, when waked up before 
ness. ,. . . ^ ^ 

“ Shall we let her come in ?” asked llr, is on 

If the brain is nourished during sleep, it 

JiiD was dashing his hand across his face, ““sthave most vigor in the morning, hence 
A smothered “yes” issued from his lips, the morning is the best time for study; then 
Theyopenad the ponderous door and put the *® has most strength; most activity 

child within. Her arms were outstretched, works most clearly, 
his were wide open, and they came together, ‘''® “idnight lamp which floods the 

with a clanking sound, about the form of that sentimentalists, fake mor- 

poor little child. tfiee’ogy- 3“^ ‘ho-'e hamm 

1 -.L til scarum dreams of human elevation which ab- 

“Oii, father I 

“ Oh Katy Kat I” rogate Bible teachings.— Hall’s Journal of 

. . . — Health. 

And then there was a quiet crying. By 

and by the man lifted the little head whose 


Mortautt tkoji Ter Plague.—G ibbon re¬ 


house and get something to eat Going to ’*'y 


three feet 

April 12.—A terrible and destructive tor¬ 
nado, accompanied by a heavy thunder show- 


took place in Jefferson Co., Pa.—the snow 
so deep as to seriously impede travel. There 
was a heavy fall of snow in Pocahontas Go., 


-on foot, dear me, how ridiculous 1 Fol¬ 
low me, Katy, and we’ll take care of you to- 


“ And what have you come for?” 

“ To see my father,” the child burst forth^ 


night somehow, and we’ll see about your go- o“e great sob, and for a moment {ler 

to_to-morrow.” I'ftle frame was shaken by a tempest of feel¬ 


er, passed over Pittsburgh at half-past six which was succeeded by severe frosts, 
o’clock in the evening. It commenced on or killing buckwheat and corn crops. i 


about Lake Michigan, at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, bat did not partake of the nature 


Oct. 5.—There was ice at Riverton, N. J. 
OcL 13.—^Eighteen inches of snow fell at 


of a regular tornado till it reached the middle Ontonagon, on Lake Superior, 
of Ohio at five o'clock in the afternoon. It For. 2.—A great change took place in the 
was about seven hours in accomplishing one- temperature. Yesterday, at noon, 70 deg. 
third of iu jcuniey, but it did Uitle damage was registered—to-day, at the same Ume, on¬ 
to property. When it reached the taidd’a of ly 45 deg., at Philadelffoia. 

Ohios it gathered such fopsa as to sweep away Aos. 6—-The canal waa frozen over. 

d»^,se ftuvst*. It was about half-past six Aocl 26.—There was a remarkably heavy 

o’cloi?k when it crossed the Alleghany river, fog at PbiWelphia; and yet so cold was it 
■od it rMched Phi!»delp4ii» at h^f-paet ciso the BK^atore ca ^ treet frcaeai it col- 


ing to-to-morrow. 

Katy followed. What a glorious vision iug. 
burst upon her view ; the palatial house, the “ 
rocks reddening in the low western sun; the 
shining river, the signs of luxury on every 
hand. .-vj;. ass 

They walked up a wide avenue, elms and 5: 
oaks threw their pleasant branches on each 


“And who is your father?” asked Mr. 
Warder, kindly. 

He is Mr. Lloyd,” smd the child, as soon 
as she could speak for the gushing sobs. 

Mr. Warder looked at the jailor. 

“Lloyd 1 there are three Lloyds here—Jim, 


side; here and there a flower bush might be Bondy and Dick, said the jailor. 


seem vines grew around the noble pillars, 
twisting up, up to the glittering windows. 
“Susan, give this child a good supper, she 


“■They may not be their proper names,” re- j 
sponded Mr. Warder. j 

“Just so,” said the jailor, “but I can try I 


is hungry, and tired, too, I imagine; after 'em alL Little one, was your fathers name 

that 1 will eee what esabe done for her." Jim?” | 


glossy curk were falling on his shoulder—and jates that in the reign of Justinian, in 152, a 
oh! what a sharp rattle of the chains smote pJagu@ devastated the empire for forty-two 
on the ear—and looked in her face. After a ^ 

moment’s irresolution, he kissed her, and then Constantinople was visited by the epidemic, 
bis head fell under her earnest, loving look. thousand persons died daily. Two cen- 

“ Katy, wnat made you come ? turies later, two hundred thousand per.'ons 

“I wanted to see you, fother; and the were carried off, in that capital, by another 
head was on his shoulder again. ^ visitation of the plague. In earlier visitations 

“ flow did you come, Katy ? Nevermind many smaller cities were depopulated by it 
the noise, they are locking up; they will be fjjg entire mortality, during the fifty-two 
here again and let yon oat; and how did yon years of plague is computed at 100 , 000 , 000 .— 
come, Katy ?” Burlington Sentinel. 

“ I walked here.” - • ■ 

“ From London, child ?” Mr. Gay Tucker of Barkhampstead, com- 

“ Yes, father I” milled suicide last Thursday evening, by 

There was no sound, save that of the chains shooting himself through the head. The de- 
as he strained her closer to his bosom. ceased was deaf and dumb, and a bachelor.— 

“And how did you leave—her—^Katy— His age was 44 years. He had exhibited- 
your mother?” some evidences of insanity on former occa- 


The queatwMi was fearfully asked, but not sinus .—Hartford Courani, Deo.2\. 




